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Greys Appeal for 
‘AID TO RUSSIA’ 
Second fo Mone | Russian cities, towns and villages are 


battlefields. Men, women and children 





are wounded and in pain. Medical and 


surgical supplies are desperately needed 
to save their lives. Russia has asked 
BY ii} us to send vast quantities 
As your tribute to our indomitable 
Allies, help to meet their call by sending 
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HOIST WITH THEIR OWN PETARD! A 17-CM. GERMAN LONG-RANGE FIELD GUN CAPTURED FROM THE ENEMY IN TUNISIA, 


REPAIRED, AND PUT INTO ACTION AGAINST ITS ORIGINAL OWNERS. 
During our advance northwards from Gabes, the Eighth Army captured a 17-cm. of the Eighth Army, has resulted in the capture of thousands of prisoners and a 
German long-range field gun. It was salvaged by a Lieutenant-Colonel of the Royal quantity of booty, but the final assault on Rommel's forces, now being prepared, will 
Artillery, repaired by an R.E.M.E. unit, and quickly put into action again this ultimately give the Allies the greater bulk of the tanks, 
time against its former owners. The Allied sweep northwards, and especially that 


guns and other weapons 
which are still at the disposal of the Axis in North Africa. 
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Seana enamne THE ALLIED OFFENSIVE IN TUNISIA: SCENES 
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U.S. TROOPS IN 
GAFSA - MAKNASSI SECTOR ~ IN 
TUNISIA : A SUDDEN FALL OF RAIN | ? (RIGHT.) TANKS PASSING ALONG A 


EE 


TURNS A ROAD THROUGH AN OLIVE H i ROAD IN THE GABES GAP WHICH 
” i 4 


GROVE INTO A TORRENT. -A “' JEEP i WAS BLOWN UP BY THE ENEMY. 
IS SEEN CAUGHT IN THE SWIRLING j i SAPPERS ARE BUSY REPAIRING IT. 
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AND, JUDGING BY THEIR SMILES, SEEM DELIGHTED 
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AXIS PRISONERS-——-MOSTLY AUSTRIANS-—-GIVE THEMSEIL UP DURING THE BRITISH ATTACK 
MEDJEZ-EL-BAB FRONT. WALKING INTO REAR HEADQUARTERS 
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PIPERS OF THE GORDON HIGHLANDERS, SERVING IN NORTH AFRICA, AT PIPE. PRACTICE. } AN AMERICAN SOLDIER INSPECTS AN ITALIAN 75-MM. FIELD GUN CAPTURFD 
SERGEANT JAMES MACGREGOR, ONE OF THE KING'S PIPERS, IS NEAREST CAMERA, i AT GAFSA. MUCH BOOTY WAS TAKEN DURING THIS PUSH. 


weet 


After their recent rapid advance, the Allied forces in Tunisia are apparently announced, the Allies are approaching the final phase of their campaign in 
pausing for one of the periodical intervals of reorganisation and preparation North Africa. Although no large-scale land fighting has developed up to 
which have marked each new assault of importance since El Alamein. This pause the time of writing, the latest communiqués available speak of active patrol- 
undoubtedly precedes a new attack in strength, and, as General Eisenhower ling along the whole front and continuous heavy raids by U.S. and R.A.F 
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| OF ACTIVITY FROM SEVERAL OPERATIVE 
a te PEN ROMMEL IN THE “ BOX.” 
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—_— THE HISTORICAL MEETING 
2 ; OF THE FIRST AND EIGHTH 
i N THE GAFSA-GABES ROAD 
(LEFT.) | AXIS PRISONERS, TAKEN ARMIES © 
ON APRIL 7, 1943- 


DURING THE EIGHTH ARMY'S BREAK- ‘4 di f : ‘ dis ii 
THROU - ” | (According to our frequent practice, ahove 
even oe Ghee. Car, CEeee A : : picture, a radio version of which on 
FILLED-IN ANTI-TANK DITCH. H i im our last issue, is now reprod from 

‘ the original photograph. ‘eee 
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OF THE GABES GAP. THEY ARE SMOKING LOOTED CIGARS, i 
SLIGHTED TO BE THE GUESTS OF THE ALLIED GOVERNMENTS. i 
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SOME OF THE MANY HUNDREDS OF PRISONERS TAKEN BY THE AMERICANS 
DURING THEIR PUSH ALONG THE GAFSA-GABES ROAD. THEY SEEM HAPPY, TOO. 
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, 
CAPTURED BY THE NEW ZEA ANDERS: A VIEW OF THE 75-MM. GUN BUILT INTO i | THE EIGHT-WHEELER ARMOURED CAR—CAPTURED BY THE NEW ZEALANDERS IN TUNISIA 
A GERM/S EIGHT-WHEELER ARMOURED CAR. i a INTO WHICH IS BUILT A 75-MM. GUN. 


bombers. The bombers are pounding the enemy's sea and air bases, not the final assault upon his front. In addition to this, enemy shipping is 
only in Tunisia itself, but far behind his fortified lines, in Sardinia and suffering heavily at the hands of the Allies, and to quote once again the 
Sicily and on the Italian mainland. These raids are intended to disrupt C.-in-C., North Africa, the 1,000,000-ton mark of Axis shipping sunk in the 
the Axis rearward communications, and naturally serve as a preliminary to Mediterranean by submarines alone was reached over a fortnight ago 
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FTER the last war, when men and women felt an 
overwhelming need to secure the peace for which 
they had sacrificed so much, public opinion in this 
country created the League of Nations Union. This 
was a non-party organisation operating outside Parlia- 
ment to secure by parliamentary means the adoption 
of a policy likely to preserve peace and foster inter- 
national understanding. Whether the policy it pressed 
with such success on the Government and country 
contributed to this great end or in- 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


matter most to them in the great ordeal by battle and 
endurance through which they have passed twice in 
a generation. It may, perhaps, take the form of a 
society to preserve and re-establish the English Way 
of life with associated societies of like aim to safeguard 
the Scottish Way and the Welsh Way and the Irish 
Way and, maybe, the Canadian, Australian, South 
African and New Zealand ways. Such a society or 
societies—for, one or many, they would all revolve 





by the politicians of the Left and the other by 
those of the Right. But the public, if I am not 
mistaken, is going to imsist on having both. 
In other words, it may force the politicians to 
find what is already unconsciously being found in 
the mess and the canteen --a common denomi- 
nator for an English or British reconstruction, and 
one in keeping with the deepest promptings of 
our blood and _ history. 


Under immense stress we are 





advertently tended to defeat it, is - 
still a matter of opinion. But there 
can be no doubt about the pre- 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS”’ 


OF APRIL 22, 1843. 


seeking back, as men always do 
under stress, to the roots of our 
being, and are finding there all 





war power of the League of Nations 
Union. It was a force which no 
political party under a democratic 
constitution dared for long to 
ignore. It could mobilise opinion 
and votes, and any body that 
can do that is sure of a re- 
spectful hearing in England. 
It is curious how often the great 
political forces in our island 
have begun their existence outside 
Parliament. It was so with the 
formidable Scottish League and 
Covenant in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, with Wesleyanism in the 
eighteenth century, with Ben- 
thamite Utilitarianism, Corn Law 
League and Irish Home Rule in 
the nineteenth century, and with 
Fabian Socialism at the beginning 
of our own. The work of mobilis- 
ing public opinion for a new con- 
ception of society has again and 
again started outside the House 
and has only been taken up by 
the regular politicians and poli- 
tical parties when it has become 
established and respectable. 
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I wonder if history is going to repeat itself 
after this war. For when the struggle is over, i 
with all its tragedy, suffering and bitter, frus- 
trated echoes of the Four Years War of i 
1914-18, I fancy that men and women are ; 
going to ask for something even more revolu- i 
tionary than a_ reduction in_ international 
armaments and a machinery for enforcing 
international law. They are likely, I believe, to 
demand an organisation of economic and politi- 
cal society that will eliminate the breeding- 
grounds of future wars, and they are likely, 
too, to look nearer home for it than Geneva. 
They will almost certainly look with particular 
suspicion on any conception of society or system 
of law and administration which suffers the 
existence of that economic insecurity and an- 
archy which fosters international hatred and 
poisons society, or of that hateful and inhu- 
man totalitarianism which has been impatiently 
held out by ignorant or evil men as the only 
cure for economic insecurity and anarchy and i 
which in its turn fosters still greater in- L 
ternational hatred and social poison. And 
with one of our two chief political parties long 
committed to financial if not industrial /aissez- 
faire and the other to a form of State Socialism, 
it seems possible, and even likely, that the new 
and growing popular feeling on these matters may 
not for some time to come be adequately reflected 
in Parliament. For political parties, though ultra- 
sensitive to organised opinion, are remarkably in- 
sensitive to unorganised opinion which, when it differs 
from their own, they are apt to dismiss as a form of 
inconvenient heresy. From which it follows that 
when a new way of thinking arises not catered for by 
professional politicians, who, whatever they may call 
themselves, tend like most successful men to be 
mentally conservative, it has to translate itself into 
some organised form of expression before it can begin 
to affect the statute book and the spirit of the laws 
and administration 


So it may be that after the war we shall witness 
the growth of a non-party organisation to stress the 
values which men and women of our race have found 





GREENWICH PENSIONER. 
“Well, here was the French and there was we.” 
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unconsciously the yeoman from 
whose stalwart loins we have 
sprung. And the two chief poli- 
tical attributes of the yeoman 
were continuity of hearth and 
home and jealous insistence on 
law and liberty. It is just these, 
I believe, that the men now fight- 
ing and their women counterparts 
are going to insist on when the 
war is over. It was his realisation 
of this dual and historic need of 
our people that made Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s recent broadcast so 
popular. For however much it 
might annoy pedants and pre- 
cisians, who saw in it only a poli- 
tician’s attempt to get the best of 
both worlds, it touched a chord in 
the English heart. Security and 
freedom are not, after all, incom- 
patible goals, or our English past 
has no meaning. And even if 
Mr. Churchill did not specify the 
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THE TELESCOPE “‘. . . FOUND PLENTY OF CUSTOM.” 


The above reproductions, which served originally to illustrate a description of 
Greenwich Fair, were executed by the famous comic draughtsman and illus- 
trator, Johm Leech. Leech was born in 1817, and from a very early age 
a remarkable talent for drawing. It was not until about 1643, however, that 
he really became known, and between that date and 1864, when he died, he 
contributed over 3000 drawings and cartoons to “ Punch,” besides illustrating 
a@ great number of books and producing an infinite quantity of drawings for 
“ The Illustrated London News” and other periodicals. 
round much the same central idea—would both state 
the fundamental principles underlying that way and 
bring pressure to bear on Parliament and the local 
government bodies to ensure that those principles 
were honoured in legislation and administration. And, 
if my reading of post-war public opinion, and particu- 
larly of youthful Service opinion, is correct, first 
among those principles would be the prior right of 
every man to a reasonable security in his home, his 
work and his children’s schooling and future—that 
ideal of promise of which the Beveridge Report has 
already offered a fleeting glimpse—and the right of 
every man to be as free as is compatible with public 
order from the interference of petty and bureaucratic 


tyranny At the moment the one is mainly stressed 


FORTUNE TELLING. 
“*... Inviting everybody to peep into their own futurity.” 


exact means by which in the 
changed conditions of the modern 
industrial, urban world we may 
hope to attain them, he was doing 
no more than voice ‘a universal English senti- 
ment when he spoke of them as our post- 
war goal. If he ever chooses to go to the 
country on those twin issues, he can be as sure, 
I believe, of British support—an overwhelm- 
ing majority support—as when he demanded 
national unity for sacrifice in adversity. 





The details of such a programme—the goal of 
our people in the next generation of our history— 
can perhaps already be faintly descried. Both 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Bevin in their speeches 
have, I think, done something to indicate them, 
though there is little sign of their realisation as 
a whole in the declared policies of the official par- 
ties. They might perhaps best be put in this way : 
that the first claim on national wealth must be 
the due and decent security of the work and home 
of every citizen willing to do his duty. The revo- 
lutionary implications of this in one sense are 
enormous, for it means in peace as in war that the 
economic policy of the country will be controlled 
not by purely financial but by human and social 
considerations. But provided that the national 
will on this point can be given early and cohesive 
form, the permanent transformation of our finan- 
cial system to give a decent life to our people 
should be as easy and peaceful in the post-war era 
i as its brilliant temporary transformation has been 
4 in the hour of Armageddon to beat Hitler. And the 

counterpart to this principle, equally important, is 
that once that prior charge or mortage on our national 
wealth and income has been equitably met, every man 
shall be as free to dispose of the residue of his wealth, 
work and leisure as is compatible with public order, and 
that no politician, bureaucrat or idealogue shall be 
allowed, under whatever specious and high-sounding 
pretext, to interfere with that right. And of that right 
for which Hampden died in the field and Sidney on 
the scaffold and for which men are to-day dying on the 
battlefields of Tunisia and in every sky and on every 
ocean—the Law, altered to meet the needs of a new 
age, shall be the guardian. These things, as I see them, 
are the political and social ideals,for which English- 
men are fighting : for themselves, and for all men, all 
the world over, who wish to share them 
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NOT ICEBERGS, BUT SHIPS OF THE ROYAL CANADIAN NAVY. 
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2 MOUNTAINS OF SNOW AND ICE, WEIGHING SCORES OF TONS, COMPLETELY COVER 
THE BRIDGE AND UPPER WORKS OF A ROYAL CANADIAN NAVY DESTROYER, 
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ATTACKS, WITH A PICK-AXE, THE SNOW H 


A RATING OF THE ROYAL CANADIAN NAVY 
AND ICE ACCUMULATED ON HIS SHIP. SHE LIES ALONGSIDE A JETTY. 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT ON BOARD A CANADIAN DESTROYER AS IT LOOKED AFTER THE STORM. | LIKE A CAVERN OF ICE: THE PASSAGE-WAY, LEADING AFT, IN THE FORWARD PART 
; BEFORE DARK, THE CREW HAD THE LAMP FREE AND IN WORKING ORDER. ; OF A CANADIAN MINESWEEPER HOME AFTER AN ATLANTIC CROSSING. 
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It would seem that the officers and crews of the ships of the Allied Mountainous accumulations of snow and ice, weighing scores of tons, completely 
Navies have enough to contend with when sailing in convoy across the Atlantic. covered all the exposed parts of the ships, and the crews were kept busy with pick. 
Enemy submarines are forever lurking beneath the water, and near our shores there axes and shovels, working to free such important necessities as guns, searchlights, etc 
is the possible danger of German long-range aircraft. Added to these perils is the Details recently released, of flights across the Atlantic, shed further light on the 
terrible severity of the weather in winter, which, on occasions, turns every ship into appalling winter conditions met with. It was stated that at 20,000 ft., for long 
an iceberg. The above pictures were taken when a convoy reached a Canadian port spells, there was an average of 63. degrees of frost, but 80-90 degrees have been 
after enduring one of the bitterest Atlantic storms so far experienced in this war. common. Apparently such weather has not been approached there for 47 years. 
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“WINGS OF DESTINY”: 


By the MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


HE title of this book looks rather romantic. It 
suggests either a St. Exupery’s book about the 
life of a lonely airman, or a journalist’s book about 
the salvation of Britain by the men aloft, rather 
than a book by an ex-Minister of the Crown. But 
it is justified. For, from the start, Lord Londonderry, 
who was for a time Air Minister, did realise that if 
another Great War came the Air would be the deter- 
mining factor; and that has now been proved all 
over again. 

In this book there is the history of twenty years’ 
discussion about what sort of Air Force we should 
have, how much, and under what control. There is 
a good deal of what now seems dull, documentary 
matter, which will, nevertheless, be useful to the 
historian. But on the whole, opinions left apart, it 
is very readable, because it is a natural and truthful 
book, written by a man who, sometimes wrong, has 
always done and said his best. 

I have seen other reviews of this book. It isn’t 
usual for a reviewer to make such an admission: tlfe 
usual pretence or assumption is that the reviewer 
lives secluded, like Danaé, in a tower, although, unlike 
Danaé, he may not be rained on by an enormous 
shower of gold. And I do think that some of the 
reviewers of this unpretentious book have been rather 
unfair to Lord Londonderry, who has done his best, 





THE THREE HIGHEST DECORATIONS IN THE U.S. NAVY: (L. 
THE NAVY CROSS AND THE DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL, 


MEDAL OF HONOUR, 


according to his lights, in office, out 
of office, and now as an author. Some- 
body, for example (probably somebody 
who sits on some exalted, peak or 
fence, and would not [as Lord London- 
derry did) take out a pilot's certificate 
in middle-age), has casually remarked 
that Lord Londonderry can’t write. 
Up to a point, that is true: if one 
asked him to vie with the most calcu- 
lated passages of Ruskin or Pater, I 
think that he might be at a loss as to 
how to perform. But there is writing 
and writing. It is often‘remarked that 
men unskilled in literature — as it 
might be, merchant seamen—frequently 
achieve a Homeric simplicity after which 
the sophisticated strive in vain. And I 
find that Lord Londonderry, in spite of 
the facts that his book is rather shape- 
less, and that one sometimes has to go 
back a page or two in order to make sure 
which year one is ‘‘in,’’ does occasionally, 
through sheer honesty and candour, 
achieve good and illuminating writing, 
particularly about people. He sees 
people, naturally, from his own angle; but he sees 
them to his honest best ; and, occasionally, he achieves 
truth in the bést and starkest language. 

For example, there was a time when he was invited 
to go from a junior position at the Air Ministry to 
become Minister of Education and Leader of the 
Senate in Ulster. He thought his duty lay there, being 
hereditarily aware of the Irish problem, and adds: 
‘ But Winston took a different attitude. He said 
that I was leaving London politics in a spirit of dis- 
gruntlement because of my immediate disappointment. 
It was not true, but he had got that idea into his head, 
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*' Wings of Destiny.” By the Marquess of Londonderry 
Macmillan, 128, 6d.) 


TO R.) THE CONGRESSIONAL 


THREE DECORATIONS WHICH ARE AWARDED 


Army and Navy. 


and once that happens to my relative, he does not 
readily change his mind.’’ He probably doesn’t 
now regret his relative’s proclivities: that bull, and 
John Bull, is not going to change his mind about the 
unconditional surrender of Prussia; but he says a 
great deal in a few words. 

And again: ‘I was naturally in the running for 
the post of Secretary of State, and Churchill, always 
a good friend, wanted me to succeed him. But, 
as I have said, there was opposition. Bonar Law 
hesitated. Curzon, who disliked young men im posi- 
tions of importance, was also against me. But he 
was a very strange person. At one time he would be 
pencilling you a brief note such as ‘1,000 congratu- 
lations on your most admirable speech, the precursor, 
I hope, of many others. it was marked by great 
qualitiés, both of head and heart.’ The next moment 
he would be sending an almost vituperative letter as 
to why I was not on the Front Bench at question-time, 
when he might have known that I had to attend an 
important meeting of the Air Council.” 

Unconsciously, a thumbnail sketch of Curzon is 
made there ; and in this passage about Lord Trenchard 
there are thumbnail sketches of several people: ‘‘ The 
circumstances in which we first met at the Air Ministry 
are amusing in retrospect. A certain difficulty had 
cropped up in regard to liquidating one of the many 
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TO R.) THE DISTINGUISHED FLYING CROSS, 
PURPLE HEART. 


Last year we published a page of decorations, reproduced from drawings, as worn in the United States 
we some of the same medals 


so a8 to familiarise our readers with the awards being won by our American allies in Tunisia and 





As we have now received clearer imp ons, 


on other battlefronts. 


hundreds of wartime contracts, and I said to my 
secretaries that I must go and have a talk with 
Sir Hugh Trenchard. Both of them looked up in 
amazement and said it was most improper. If 
I wanted to talk to Trenchard, I must send for him. 
“That was not my idea of making a contact, for 
the establishment of immediate and friendly relation- 
ships with those working with me has been a fixed 
rule during all my public life. In the outer office of 
the Chief of the Air Staff, a rather tremulous Maurice 
Baring, who was acting as Trenchard’s private 
secretary at the time, beckoned me not to make too 
much noise, as the great man was at work at his desk. 
Eventually, I was ushered in, and, after a formal 
greeting, the C.A.S. began to tell me what he intended 


THE THREE HIGHEST DECORATIONS IN THE U.S. ARMY : 
OF HONOUR, THE DISTINGUISHED SERVICE CROSS AND THE DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL. 


TO MEMBERS OF ALL THE U.S. ARMED 
THE SILVER STAR AND THE 
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to do with this 
and with that. 
He delved 
among piles of 
papers and 
found the one 
he wanted im- 
mediately. 

‘““Then he 
went on with 
his short, deci- THE MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY, 
sive phrases THE AUTHOR OF ‘WINGS OF 
with so much DESTINY,’’ THE BOOK REVIEWED ON 
energy that I THIS PAGE. 


was a little taken The Marquess of Londonderry, H.M. 
b L we Lieutenant, Co. Down, and Hon. Air 
i ae f i. Under Socre soto hie from 1920-21, end 
istenin or a nder-Secretary for Air from » an 
rial " Secretary of State for Air from 1931-35. 
while, ven- Having held these positions, Lord London- 
tured to remark: derry is well qualified to give us the in- 
‘B h if formative outline of the development of the 
ut what i R.A.F. since the demobilisation of 1918, 
I don’t agree 
with you?’ He 
looked up in 


which forms the main part of his new book, 
“ Wings of Destiny.” 

doubt; there was a moment of silence—then he 

laughed as energetically as he had been talking. From 


that moment there was a complete understanding 
between us.” 
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(L. TO R.) THE CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL 


Lord Londonderry has also been re- 
buked because, as Air Minister, he de- 
clined’ to abandon our right of bombing. 
He was thinking of recalcitrant areas in 
such places as Iraq and the North-West 
Frontier, where (especially as warning 
was given) brigands could be brought to 
heel by bombing with much less expendi- 
ture of time, labour, money, and blood 
than they could be with expeditionary 
forces of soldiers. There he was right in 
attitude, but wrong in presentation. 
Where, I think, he was rightly criticised 
—but who amongst his critics, who were 
all for fighting Prussia with disarmament 
and idealism, has a right to criticise him ? 
—was in his hope that soft words and 
consideration might stop the heirs of 
Frederick, Bismarck and William II. from 
making another war. There was a small 
clan who knew what Prussia was, who 
saw the thing simply: all we had to do 
was (and the French, at one time, de- 
spaired of the ignorance of our Govern- 
ments, robbed of a continuity of policy 
by General Elections determined by 
domestic issues) to tell the Germans that the moment 
they had a plane, even a civil ‘plane, or a warship, our 
Air Force would be over them. Lord Londonderry, 
though he changed his mind too late, thought “‘ appease- 
ment "’ should be tried. The sops to Cerberus were 
thrown, and Mr. Churchill proved to be right. 

Lord Londonderry was sometimes wrong. But 
he has given us a record of the facts, without any 
reserve at all. And at least, even when he shared 
the delusions of most of his fellow-countrymen, he 
did want to keep up a strong, defensive Air Force, 
** just in case."’ So he had his share in the “ Battle 
of Britain,” which (provided there is no later local 
lunacy of General Strikes and Utopianism) saved us 
and all mankind. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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ROMMEL THE FOX GOES TO EARTH: GENERAL MONTGOMERY’S CUNNING OPPONENT CONFERS WITH HIS CHIEF OF STAFF 
AS THE EIGHTH ARMY RELENTLESSLY PUSHES THE AFRIKA KORPS NORTHWARDS IN TUNISIA. 


Field-Marshal Rommel started his career as a soldier in 1910, when he was gazetted | Sedan Later, on the sandy shores of the Baltic, he built up his Afrika Korps, and 
a second lieutenant in the German Army. He served from that date until 1919 in | it is the remnants of that army which are now fighting to slow down our advance in 
the regular army and then later in Hitler's storm-troopers Though an infantryman Tunisia A tribute was once paid to Rommel by the Prime Minister, when he said 
by profession, and the author of an infantry manual, Rommel was always attracted “We have a very daring and skilful opponent against us and-—may I say across the 
to the tank In the Polish campaign, he was chief of Hitler's personal staff, but in havoc of war? a great General When one remembers these words, the wonderful 
France he commanded a Panzer Division and took part in the break-thrcugh near achievements of General Montgomery and the Eighth Army appear doubly outstanding. 
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N October 11 last year, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, addressing 

the House of Commons on the vic- 
tory of the Eighth Army at El 
Alamein, drew a broad picture of 
the strategy of which that victory 
formed a vital part. ‘* We hold a 
very powerful enemy army pinned 
on the French shores,”’ he said, * and 
every week our preparations to strike 
it will increase and develop. At the 
same time, we make this wide en- 
circling movement in the Mediter- 
ranean, having for its primary object 
the recovery of the command of that 
vital sea, but also having for its 
object the exposure of the under- 
belly of the Axis, especially Italy, to 
heavy attack.’’ The preparations of 
which the Prime Minister spoke have 
now reached an advanced stage, as 
was indicated by the statement 
issued after his conference with 
President Roosevelt at Casablanca 
in January. The striking global 
relief map reproduced above illus- 
trates the area of the Mediterranean 
encircling movement and of possible 
future attacks by the Allies. As soon 
as the remaining Axis forces have 
been driven from Tunisia (inset map), 
the blockade of Europe will have 
Continued opposite 
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ESPECIALLY ITALY, TO HEAVY ATTACK.” 


Continued 

been completed, and—not least im- 
portant of the results of such a 
victory—the 13,000-mile-long sea 
route from Britain to Suez around 
the Cape will no longer be necessary 
Victory in Tunisia would also force 
on the Axis the necessity for even 
greater vigilance along the northern 
shores of the Mediterranean, which 
offer many possibilities for confusing 
blows designed to keep the enemy 
constantly on the move. The possible 
invasion of Italy itself has always 
been an important factor in the 
strategy of the Allies, but although 
it could lead to the liquidation of 
Italy as an active partner of the 
Axis, it could not, as has some 
times been suggested, easily lead to 
an invasion of Germany from the 
south What it would accomplish, 
however, would be to put the Allies 
in possession of airfields which would 
place our bombers within easy 
striking distance of the armaments 
factories and oilfields in south 
eastern Europe In short, and to 
quote Mr. Churchill once more 
“The establishment of a Mediter 
ranean as well as an Atlantic or 
Channel front would obviously give 
us wide freedom of mancuvre.” 
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FINAL BATTLE DESIGNED TO THROW THE AXIS FORCES OUT OF NORTH APRICA. 
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THE FORM OF THE MEDITERRANEAN AIR COMMAND. 
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CHIEFS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN AIR COMMAND: (L.-R.) AIR VICE-MARSHAL SIR KEITH PARK, COMMANDING R.A.F., MALTA; MAJOR-GEN. CARL SPAATZ, COMMANDING 
THE NORTH-WEST AFRICAN AIR FORCES ; AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR ARTHUR TEDDER, C.-IN-C. MEDITERRANEAN AIR COMMAND, AND AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR SHOLTO 
DOUGLAS, COMMANDING MIDDLE EAST COMMAND. 
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sLESWORTH, DEPUTY 
UNDER AIR CHIEF- 


_ ——EE ——= { ‘MAJOR . JAMES DOO- AIR VICE-MARSHAL SIR 
| LITTLE, COMMANDING THE H. P, LLOYD, COMMANDING 


AIR CHIEF - MARSHAL SIR ARTHUR TEDDER, i ? * = 
: ; e : ; STRATEGICAL AIR FORCE, ; THE COASTAL AIR FORCE, 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE NEWLY ESTAB- 


LISHED MEDITERRANEAN AIR COMMAND. 
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AIR MARSHAL SIR A. CONINGHAM, COMMA 
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The reorganisation of the Allied Air Forces in the Mediterranean area has now Command; it comprises the Air Forces which are disposed in the various 
been completed, and a Mediterranean Air Command established under the countries between the frontiers of India and Tunisia, and southwards as far as 
leadership of Air Chief-Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder. This command is divided Madagascar. The North-West African Air Forces Command is sub-divided into 
into three sub-divisions — Middle East Command, under Air Chief-Marshal five subordinate formations, three of which are operational: the Tactical Air 
Sir Sholto Douglas, with Air Marshal F. J. Linnell as deputy C.-in-C.; North- Forces, commanded by Air Marshal Sir A. Coningham (deputy, Brig.-Gen. 
West African Air Forces, which include British, American and French units, L. S. Chuter); the Strategical Air Force, under Major-Gen. James Doolittle ; 
commanded by Major-Gen. C. Spaatz, with Air Vice-Marshal J. M. Robb as his {| and the Coastal Air Force, under Air Vice-Marshal Sir H. P. Lloyd; the 
deputy; and R.A.F., Malta, commanded by Air Vice-Marshal Sir Keith Park. | remaining two formations dealing with training and servicing. The Tactical Air 
All the Chiefs of these smaller commands are directly responsible to Air Chief- Force is again divided into groups: the Western Desert Air Forces, under 
Marshal Tedder, who is himself directly responsible to General Eisenhower for Air Vice-Marshal H. Broadhurst, operating in support of the Eighth Army; 
all air operations in the North-West African theatre of war. The Deputy the 12th United States Air Support Command, under Brig.-Gen. P. L. Williams: 
C.-in-C. of the Allied Air Forces, under Sir Arthur Tedder, is Air Vice-Marshal and another force commanded by Air Commodore K. B. B. Cross, operating 
H. E P. Wigglesworth The biggest of the sub-divisions is Middle East ' in support of the First Army in Northern Tunisia 
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TUNIS, THE PRIMARY 
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THE PRIMARY GOAL OF THE AILIE AND 
THE STEPPING-STONE TO FINAL VICTORY : 
AN AIR VIEW OF TUNIS, THE CAPITAL OF 
TUNISIA, WITH U.S. FORTRESSES AT AN 
IMMENSE HEIGHT, HAVING OBTAINED PRE- 
CISION HITS ON THE IMPORTANT EL AUINA 
AIRPORT, SEEN ENVELOPED IN 


HIS remarkable photograph, which 

. shows the Allies’ goal, the city of 
Tunis, spread out thousands of feet below 
the Fortresses overhead, was the work of 
America's foremost woman photographer, 
Miss Margaret Bourke-White, ‘ Life's" 
special photographer, who last year was 
accredited to the U.S. Air Force. Her 
work has frequently appeared in “ The 
Illustrated London News."’ The picture 
itself shows a precision hit on the prin- 
cipal airport of El Auina, north of the 
citv. The map will enable the reader to 
follow the layout of the capital of Tunisia, 
of itself a queer admixture of a modern 
French city, almost Parisian in certain 
aspects, with the most modern shops, 
hotels, theatres, and boulevards, into the 
centre of which impinges the Kasba, the 
Arab quarter, where life continues mofe 
or less as it did over a thousand years ago 
The Suks ane the great curiosity of the 
native part of Tunis, a number of small 
shops, where each different trade, such 


as jewellers, perfumers, leather-workers, 
[Continued opposite. 
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AERIAL VIEW. 


Continued.| 

and so on, occupy one or more narrow 
streets to the exclusion of all others. In 
the left foreground of the photograph is 
the salt lake, the Sebkha Sejumi, where 
the cultivated plain produces olives, 
oranges, grapes and cereals. To the east 
of Tunis—which stands out white in the 
photogreph—is the lake, a vast lagoon, 
full of fish and very shallow, but through 
which a maritime channel is cut. Down 
its very centre is a causeway carrying a 
tramline, which follows an elliptical course 
from Tunis to La Marsa, to the modern and 
ancient Carthage and to La Goulette, where 
big ships load and unload for Tunis, the 
latter mercilessly bombed by the Allies. 
The great height at which Fortresses 
bomb is strikingly shown in this picture, 
for the distance across the land area is 
40 miles, and the city of Tunis, which had 
a population of 210,000 before the Ger- 
mans swelled it, appears as a small white 
patch. Day by day the ring was tightening 
round Tunis and Bizerta, 35 miles beyond, 
the stepping-stone to fina! victory in Africa. 
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A MAP OF TUNIS AND ENVIRONS, CLARI- 

FYING THE AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH. EL 

AUINA AIRPORT LIES NORTH-EAST OF 

TUNIS, CONCEALED IN THE PHOTOGRAPH 
BY DENSE BLACK SMOKE. 
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TUNNELLING IN THE ROCK OF GIBRALTAR HAS LED TO THE DISCOVERY OF A VAST 


THE FOURTH CHAMBER, FACING SOUTH, WITH A CRYSTAL FLOOR AND FINE CURTAINING— 
CAVERN-CHAIN. THE SECOND CHAMBER, WITH ITS TERRACED STALAGMITES, 


LIKE IMMENSE ORGAN-PIPES—-AND EVIDENCE OF SECONDARY CRYSTALLISATION. 


THE THIRD CHAMBER, LOOKING NORTH, WITH ITS DELICATE ROOF STRUCTURE AND THIS CHAMBER LEADS TO A LAKE (FOREGROUND) OF 
CALCITE FLOOR, THE CAVERNS WERE DISCOVERED BY ROYAL ENGINEERS TUNNELLING. 


PURE WATER. ALL THE CAVES 
CONTAIN WONDERFUL 


VARIETIES OF VARICOLOURED STALAGMITES AND STALACTITES. 


SAPPERS’ ROMANTIC DISCOVERY OF A HUGE CAVE 


IN THE ROCK OF GIBRALTAR CONTAINING A FRESH-WATER LAKE. 
On March 22 an unexpected and amazing discovery was made by Sappers engaged 
in blasting and boring their way into the heart of the Rock of 
discovered a cavern, with several chambers, which may have been sealed for 20,000 
years The cavern is of extraordinary beauty, glimmering white, grey, 


| stalactite columns, resembling a cathedral with pulpit, 


t chancel and organ-pipes 
Gibraltar. They | The system is remarkable 


for three main reasons: the size of the main chambers, 
the profusion and variety of calcite formations, giving the appearance of a fairy 


and red palace, and last—but not least—a lake of crystal-clear water, nearly 40 yards long 
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ROYAL ENGINEERS DISCOVER A MANY-CHAMBERED, HUGE CAVERN IN THE ROCK OF GIBRALTAR, CONTAINING A FRESH-WATER LAKE 
HOLDING 70,000 GALLONS OF WATER, SET AMIDST VARIEGATED COLOURED STALAGMITES AND STALACTITES. 


is incrustated with beautifully coloured 


Continued 
and trom 7 to 20 ft. in depth, estimated to hold 7 1 gallons, a boon indeed shown more fully in our page picture, 
the Rock, where the water supply has always been stalactites and stalagmites which glitter like priceless 


a problem The lake, | jewels 
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INSIDE A BRITISH SUBMARINE: COMPLEX DETAILS OF THE CRA 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ArTiIsT, G. H. Davis, FROM SKETCHES MADE ON BOAI 
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A SECTIONAL VIEW OF A BOAT OF THE “T” CLASS, SHOWING HOW MACHINERY, TORPEDOES, FIGHTING 


| the two Diesel surface motors generating about 2500 h.p. From this compart- mess, 

| ment a hatch and ladder lead down into the tightly packed after auxiliary howe 
struction and fighting tactics of our underwater boats--shows much of that com- machinery compartment. Proceeding forward, we pass a galley tc starboard and | anot 

| 

| 

} 

| 


It has always been recognised that the submarine is the most complex fighting 
machine yet devised, and this drawing—one of a series illustrating the con- 


the wireless room to port, and come to the large control room, with its steering | is the 
and diving control wheels, its two periscopes, its navigating table, and a battery | comp 
of valves controlling the ballast and compensating tanks. Forward again, we | ready 
pass the captain's tiny cabin to starboard and come to the ward room, ““ home" | torpe 
of the officers Further forward we find the larger quarters of the seamen’s the 


plexity Examining the boat in detail, we notice that right aft are the steering 
gear and compressors. Going forward past the tiny stokers’ mess deck to star- 
board, we step through a narrow door into a watertight bulkhead in which is 
the trunk of the Davis escape gear. Through another door we enter a com- 
partment from which the underwater motors are controlled and which houses 
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CRAFT IN WHICH OUR UNDERWATER CREWS LIVE AND FIGHT. 


ES MADE ON BOARD A “‘ T’’-CLAsS SUBMARINE, BY PERMISSION OF THE ADMIRALTY. 
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FIGHTING GEAR AND LIVING QUARTERS ARE COMPRESSED INTO A CRAFT HOUSING MORE THAN 50 MEN. 


ompart- | mess, with its folding bunks, where most of the men eat and sleep Some, | electric motors and lighting, the compressed-air bottles, and a host of other 
uxiliary | however, sleep in the torpedo stowage compartment forward, reached through | essentials. Above our heads various hatches lead to the steel deck of the super 
ard and another watertight bulkhead housing the forward escape trunk. Below our feet structure, on which are mounted a revolving 4-in.-gun platform, the bridge 


structure housing the surface controls and periscope towers, and an anti-aircraft 


steering is the space housing the forward auxiliary machinery, and forward again is the 
Above these are stretched the steel ‘ jumping wires "’ for throwing 


battery | compartment containing the reload torpedoes, others of which are stowed below, gun platform 
ain, we | ready for passing through a bulkhead to be loaded into the six main forward | off underwater nets and obstructions..—This drawing of a British submarine provides 
Below us as we have walked forward are packed an interesting comparison with a similar drawing of a German U-boat, which 
‘ The Illustrated London News" on january 16 this year 


home’ | torpedo tubes in the bows 
eamen's | the oil-fuel tanks, holding more than 200 tons of fuel, the batteries for the appeared in 
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INSIDE A BRITISH SUBMARINE: A SURFACE ACTION WITH GUNS. 


Drawn By our Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis, From SKETCHES MADE ON BOARD A British SUBMARINE, BY PERMISSION OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


WHEN THE LIGHTENING 
EFFECT CAUSED BY had 
THE WATER. OUT 
BALLAST TANICS OVERCOMES 
Be a Me 
THE ORDER IS GIVEN rate pete 
® SUBMARING AT “REVERSE WYDROPLANES™ GUNS CREW 
PERISCOPE DEPTH. ; | PREPARE TO 
v -» OPEN HATCHES. 


© susmanine 


@ TAKING HER DOWN 
DEEP BY USE OF 
THE HYOROPLANES 
OVERCOMING THE 
SUOVANCY CAUSED 
BLOWING THE WATER. 
FROM THE BALLAST TANKS. 


© THE EFFECT OF SPEED AND 
AS THE SUBMARINE COMES UP, THE GUN’S CREW PLUS THE BUOYANCY DUE 
RUSH UP THE LADDER TO THE GUN PLATFORM, 
AND FREQUENTLY THE HATCH IS OPENED A 
SPLIT SECOND BEFORE IT REACHES THE SURFACE. 
THE GREATER AIR PRESSURE INSIDE THE 
SUBMARINE MAKES THIS POSSIBLE: SOMETIMES, 
OSSD, IT 15 SO STRONG THAT IT LIFTS THE TOP 
MAN HIS ANKLES ARE WELD BY THE MAN 
gutow » HIM ON THE LADDER, 


THE SUBMARINE TO RISE AT 
GREAT SPEED 
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HOW AN UNDERWATER BOAT COMES UP TO ATTACK LIGHT SURFACE VESSELS WITH GUNFIRE. 


It is in the Mediterranean, in particular, that our submarine commanders have home. The revolving gun platform swings weapon and crew in the direction of 
won fame for their gunnery exploits, and in this page of drawings our artist the target, the gunnery officer calls the ranges from aloft, and a series of staccato 
shows several stages of such an action. Patrolling one of Rommel’'s supply barks from the gun is followed by fountains of spray and then flames and smoke 
routes, the submarine’s captain locates, in the early morning light, a small group among the supply vessels, whose crews are seen hurriedly abandoning ships. The 
o{ Unescorted encmy supply ships. A quick periscope survey reveals a sky clear captain of the submarine is watching operations from the bridge, while the anti- 
of ‘aircraft, and he decides to give his gun crew a chance, thus saving his aircraft gunner, on his platform aft, keeps watch on the sky. A speck in the 


torpedoes for bigger game. The order to surface is given, the ballast tanks are 
blown, and speed and hydroplanes are used to force the boat downwards against 
the buoyancy of the emptying tanks until the order ‘‘ Reverse hydroplanes!" 
combines speed, hydroplanes and buoyancy to bring her shooting to the surface 
The gun crew tumbles on to the deck, and even as the sea cascades off the super- 
structure and drains from the bore of the gun, the first charge is being rammed 


distance resolves itself into an aircraft, the order to submerge is snapped out, 
and within moments everyone has disappeared Even as the noise of slamming 
hatches is snatched from the bare deck by the wind, the superstructure slides 
under the waves, and the only things in sight when the enemy bomber roars 
overhead are the blazirg and sinking hulks which signal that yet another batch 
of supplies will never reach the hard-pressed enemy forces in Tunisia 
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INSIDE A BRITISH SUBMARINE: TACTICS IN A TORPEDO ACTION. 


Drawn BY OUR SpeciaAL Artist, G. H. Davis, From SKETCHES MADE ON BOARD A BriTISH SUBMARINE, BY PERMISSION OF: THE ADMIRALTY. 


(1) THE gr get ye CRUISING AT SLOW SPEED (JUST SUFFICIENT TO KEEP STEERING WAY), THUS CON 
SERV OOU ~ 1 FOAM 
FROM HER PERISCOPE, SIGHTS SURFACE SHIPS, AND AT THE SAME TIME KEEPS A WARY WATCH FOR. WOSTILE AIRCRAFT. Me me gan Pee 


(2) THE TELESCOPIC LENS OF THE PERISCOPE BRINGS — SHIPS 
NEAR ENOUGH TO BE RECOGNISED AS ENEMY VESSEL 


(3) THROUGHOUT THE BOAT THE STRIDENT NOTE OF THE HOOTER 
CALLS THE CREW TO “ACTION STATIONS” EVERYWHERE THERE IS A 
SWIFT BUT ORDERLY RUSH ALONG THE CLOTHING-CLUTTERED 
GANGWaYS AS EVERY MAN GOES TO HIS STATION. 


“& NEAR One!” A SCENE IN THE TORPEDO STOWAGE COMPARTMENT WHILE 
SUBMARINE 15 BEING DEPTH-CHARGED. WHEN HUNTED BY SURFACE SHIPS, THE 
SUBMARINE GOES DOWN DEEP, IF POSSIBLE RESTING ON THE BOTTOM WITH ait 
WER MACHINERY STOPPED TO DEFEAT THE ENEMY'S "ASOIC” LISTENING APPARATUS 
(4) THE TORPEDO GUNNER'S MATE, SEATED BETWEEN THE SIX MAIN BOW TOR PEOO-TURES THE PROPELLERS OF THE SURFACE SHIPS ARE QUITE AUDIBLE TO THE SUBMARINGE'S 
1S READY TO FIRE ON THE WORD OF COMAARD FROM THE CONTROL ROOM | CREW, WHO ARE OFTEN THROWN OFF THEIR. FEET BY THE EXPLOSIONS OF 
DEPTH-CHARGES OROPPED AT RANDOM 


WHAT HAPPENS IN A BRITISH SUBMARINE WHEN SHE SIGHTS ENEMY VESSELS AND ATTACKS WITH TORPEDOES. 


Imagine yourself inside a “T"'-Class submarine of the British Navy—the type the attack, her captain manceuvring her until he sees the enemy sailing neatly into 
of boat in which these sketches were made It is daytime, and the boat, with the, sights The command to fire is snapped out, the levers are pulled, and 
its crew of more than fifty, is moving slowly beneath the surface. The crew } there is a distinct thump on one’s eardrums as the “tin fish" flash from their 
off duty are either sleeping or lounging, for unnecessary movement consumes tubes The captain sees the destroyers looming in his eye-piece and, downing 
oxygen. The only man who knows what is happening above water, the twenty- his periscope, gives the order to go deeper. The characteristic watery sounds of a 
seven-year-old captain, has been walking round and round the periscope-well, surface vessel's propellers are heard as the destroyer froths overhead, and almost 
manipulating his eye-piece to quarter the sea and sky Now he stops, and immediately come the muffled, shuddering detonations of depth-charges exploding 
steadies his sight on a blur of smoke showing against the horizon Bringing the near by. The submarine, her motors stopped, lies delicately balanced above the 
telescopic lens into play, he recognises enemy vessels He utters a sharp word, sea- bed The explosions become more distant as the baffled surface hunters go 
and throughout the boat goes the order to take action stations. The torpedo wrong, and the tension slowly relaxes A quick survey with the periscope shows 
gunner’s mate has climbed on to the wooden seat among his six great main that the target vessels have vanished, and the submarine, having earned another 
forward torpedo tubes, with the firing levers in front of him The submarine moves to | symbol for her Jolly Roger,"’ resumes her patrol 
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NEWS FROM THE FOUR CORNERS OF THE EARTH: THE CAMERA R 





AT HITLER’S HAUS 
OF ALLIED INVASION. 


THE MEETING 
BERGHOF 


OF HITLER AND BORIS OF BULGARIA, 
™N BAVARIA, RELATIVE TO THE FEAR 


GENERAL CATROUX. 
General Catroux, head of the 
Fighting French Commission 
in North Africa, who has been 
on a visit to General de Gaulle, 
is returning to Algiers with- 


out delay. It is believed 
that a basis for unity has 
now been reached. 





EMULATING THE BRITISH SERVICE WOMEN, GERMANY, AFTER MUCH MR. R. COPPOCK 
PROPAGANDA, HAS ENROLLED A DEUTSCHE A.T.S. GIRL CORPS, SEEN The new L.C.C. Chairman, to 
HERE BEING REVIEWE?!. fill the vacancy caused by the 


death of Sir Alfred Baker, is 
Mr. Richard Coppock. He 
was appointed general secre- 
tary of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades 
Operatives in 1921. 





GENERAI VON ARNIM, THE GERMAN C,-IN-C, IN TUNISIA, SHAKING 
HANDS WITH A SHOCK TROOP LEADER. ROMMEL IS REPORTED TO 
HAVE LEFT AFRICA, 


The fear of an Allied landing in the Balkans was the reason ascribed to the meeting 
between Hitler and Boris of Bulgaria. The view held in Istanbul, well-informed in 
such matters, was that Boris was summoned to hear what Hitler demanded of him 
Popular feeling in Bulgaria is intense against further commitments with, Germany, 
shown by many acts of sabotage and the assassination of persons like General Lukov 
As a result, on April 15 it was stated that 50,000 Bulgars are being sent to Greece to 
replace Italians, and 100,000 to Serbia. German girls have been enrolled in a German 
woman's corps in emulation of our A.T.S., who were held up as a pattern General 
von Amim, is now said to be in command in Tunisia, Rommel having left 


THE U.S.S, 


BENEATH THE GUNS 


action.” 


SANGAMON," 
OF AN AMERICAN HEAVY 


Colonel Frank Knox, U.S. Navy Secretary, stated on March 26 that America has 
It is reported that all are ex-merchant vessels of more than 17,000 tons, propelled by Diese! engines of the Busch- 
They are armed with light anti-aircraft weapons and machine-guns, and cam carry up 


Sulzer type at a speed of 16°5 knots. 
Scores of these ships are now under construction, and it has 


to thirty fighters or from fifteen to twenty torpedo-bombers 
been stated officially that they are very successful in 


LT.-COM. R. HICHENS. 
One of the outstanding figures 
in the Royal Navy’s coastal 
forces, and senior officer of a 
flotilla, Lieut..Com. Hichens 
was killed on active service 
on April 12. He had a Bar 
to his D.S.O. and two Bars 

to his D.S.C. 





GENERAL E. PENARANDA. 
Bolivia, through the medium 
of her President, General 
Enrique Penaranda, declared 
war on the Axis nations on 
April 7. She thus becomes the 
thirty-third nation to enter 
the war on the side of the 
United Nations. 


A MERCHANTMAN 


CONVERTED 
CRUISER 


AN AIR-RAID SCENE AFTER AN ALERT IN CHUNG- 
KING. SHELTER IS SOUGHT LATER. 
Few places, outside of Malta, have experienced more enemy 


raids than the people of Chungking, who have had nearly six 
years of them. Fortunately, distances are so great in China 


that when the Japs are first si¢hted making for Chiang Kai- 
shek’s capital, 


the public have some two hours’ warning. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY SELECTION COMMITTEE 
IN THIS YEAR’S EXHIBITION. SIR EDWIN LUTYENS, 
The Selection Committee are : (1. to r.) Sir Walter Lamb (Secre- 


tary); R. O. Dunlop, A.R.A.-: S. j. Lamorna Birch, R.A. : 
H. Rushburg, R.A.; W. Russell Flint, R.A.; L. Campbell 





SEEN 
TASK FORCE. 


AIRCRAFT-CARRIER, 
U.S. NAVY 
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AUXILIARY 
WITH A 
“dozens of new auxiliary aircraft-carriers in 


ombat 
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THE PEOPLE OF CHUNGKING WAIT UNTIL THE JAPS ARE 
SIGHTED BEFORE GOING TO THE REFUGES. 


They forgather in crowds, make provision for the visit, and 
seek shelter in the immense labyrinthine caves, impervious to 
enemy bombs, where “ery many dwell permanently. Thus 
the loss of life is negligible, except for the careless, although 
vast sections of the city have been razed to the ground. 


AT WORK CHOOSING THE PICTURES TO BE HUNG 
PRESIDENT, IS SEATED IN THE CENTRE OF THE GROUP. 
Taylor, R.A.; Sir Edwin Lutyens, O.M.: G. F. Kelly, R.A.; 


S. Anderson, R.A. ; W. Curtis Green, R.A. ; G. Ledward, R.A. ; 
Sir William Reid Dick, R.A., and A. F. Hardiman, R.A. 


ONE AEROPLANE INSIDE ANOTHER: THE 


FUSELAGE OF 
CAPACIOUS INTERIOR OF A DOUGLAS C-47 TRANSPORT MACHINE 


GENERAL LECLERC (RIGHT), THE ROMANTIC FIGHTING 
FRENCH SOLDIER, NOW IN TUNISIA WITH GENERAL 
MONTGOMERY, AFTER MANY ADVENTURES. 
“Leclerc” is not even his real name. This brilliant General, 
wounded in the Battle of France, escaped in civilian clothes on a 
German bicycle. Later, from Lake Chad, he led his gallant force 
over 1,000 miles of desert, and joined Montgomery. The fearless 
Meharists of Algeria are now fighting under him in Tunisia 


LOADED INTO THE 
IN AFRICA.” 


A KITTYHAWK FIGHTER BEING 
* SOMEWHERE 


Our picture illustrates what may be an historic incident, for it has been stated that this was the first time since the begin- 


ning of flying that one aeroplane had been transported inside another. 
being loaded into a C-47 (Douglas Skytrain) transport on the African front 
Transport ‘planes comprise an important proportion of America’s war output. 
called for two cargo-carriers in every 100 combat aircraft 


loaded 


It shows the fuselage of a P-40 (Kittyhawk fighter) 

The twin-engined Skytrain weighs about !5 tons 
President Roosevelt's 1940 programme 
In 1942 he asked for between 5 and 10 per cent 
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TANK BATTALION OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS MARCHES PAST THE 
REGIMENT'S COLONEL, -PRINCESS ELIZABETH, DURING HER FIRST PUBLIC 
ENGAGEMENT ALONE. 


A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN ON THE PARADE GROUND AFTER THE INSPECTION 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH WORE THE REGIMENTAL BADGE IN HER HAT. 


RANKS SHE c ARRIEL 
HESITATION OR 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH WALKING DOWN THE 
THROUGH THE INSPECTION WITH NO 
UNCERTAINTY 


SIGNS orf 


Princess Elizabeth carried out her first public engagement on her own when, on April 13 
she spent a day in the Southern Command with a tank battalion of her own regiment. 
the Grenadier Guards, of which she is Colonel. After spending a night with Queen 
Mary in the West Country, Princess Elizabeth motored to her engagement, and wa 
received on the parade ground by the Colonel commanding the regiment. Wearing 
the Grenadier Guards’ badge in her hat, she made a full inspection without any hesi 
tation or uncertainty, and stood alone on a dais to take the salute as the battalion 
marched past. She also met cadets from Eton who are attached to the battalion 
for training in the tactics of mechanised warfare 
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METI ROAD,  Misiyeh zeeite a 
LK, THE OLD MALTHOUSE, WHOSE QUAINT TURRET AND ADJOINING HOUSES BREATHE J 
Z 
_f THE SPIRIT OF OLD ENGLAND, ON THE PORTSMOUTH ROAD AT KINGSTON-ON-¥& 
f THAMES-—-A ROAD ALONG WHICH HISTORY HAS BEEN WRITTEN AND TIDINGS 
i 


OF IT CARRIED. 
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: A OPTS I DT RIEL AED GE GE LENE LLL DE ALLELE ALE 
i. ANOTHER IMPRESSION OF OLDEN TIMES ON THE PORTSMOUTH ROAD AT ~; 
’) xinaston. THESE BUILDINGS SAW THE PASSING OF COURIERS WITH NEWS / 
/ OF THE EXPLOITS OF DRAKE AND HAWKINS ON THE SPANISH MAIN, AND, \ 
s CENTURIES LATER, OF TRAFALGAR. i 
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THE HOUSE IN RIVER LANE, PETERSHAM, IN WHICH THE FAMOUS EXPLORER, 











CAPTAIN GEORGE VANCOUVER, R.N., LIVED DURING THE LATER YEARS OF HIS 
RETIREMENT AFTER AN ADVENTUROUS LIFE. HE DIED IN 1798, AND RESTS 
IN PETERSHAM CHItRCHYARD. 


~ es ————— ee ee . —— ee 


England means many things to her many sons. But there is one thing she 
means to nearly all of them—lush fields and pastures shaded by ancient trees, 
in a countryside of villages drowsing, as they have drowsed for centuries, in the 
rural backwaters of her busy stream of life. Something of that unhurried spirit 
has been caught and held in this series of delightful pencil sketches by Edward 
Walker The old houses he has chosen on the Portsmouth Road at Kingston- 
on-Thames have seen the passage of naval men bound for Portsmouth afoot, 
on horseback, in chaise and coach, and, later, in vehicles propelled by the 


internal-combustion engine Three hundred years of English weather had already 





“THIS BLESSED PLOT, THIS EARTH, 
THIS REALM, THIS ENGLAND.” 
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mS THE QUAINT OLD GLEBE COTTAGE IN THE VILLAGE STREFT OF HEMINGFORD fr 
Y GREY. THE DATE 1583 IS INCISED UPON ITS LINTEL, AND ITS SLANTING FLOORS 

F ARE MATCHED BY LOW-CEILINGED, ODDLY-SHAPED ROOMS. ITS BEAMS AND \ 
s A 


ARCHITRAVES ARE CARVED. 
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COTTAGE FRONTING HILTON GREEN. FORMERLY AN INN, THE “OLD RED cow,” 


~~ 
Y CROOKED DORMERS PEEP FROM THE THATCHED ROOF OF THIS RED-WASHED 
§ 1r 18 ONE OF MANY UNSPOILED OLD BUILDINGS IN THIS DELIGHTFUL 


Ss Nene 


mellowed their bricks and weather-boarding when couriers bringing the tidings of 
Trafalgar spurred past their walls. Probably Captain George Vancouver, R.N., 
one of the Navy's famous explorers, travelled that road often. The house in 
Petersham where he spent his old age is the subject of another sketch, and a 
tablet in Petersham Church, placed there in 1841 by the Hudson Bay Company, 
speaks of ‘‘ this celebrated navigator whose valuable and enterprising voyage of 
discovery to the North Pacific Ocean and round the world during twenty-five 
years of laborious survey added greatly to the geographical knowledge of his 
countrymen."" Another aspect of old England is the lovely old-world village of 

Continued opposite 
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“IN ENGLAND’S GREEN AND PLEASANT LAND.” 
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THE TRANQUIL WATERS OF THE GREAT OUSE AT HEMINGFORD GREY MIRROR THE CHURCH TOWER AND THE GLORY OF THE ANCIENT TREES WHICH CLUSTER ABOUT IT. 
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‘ ONCE AS LOVELY AS ANY OF THE HOUSES BORDERING THE VILLAGE GREEN AT HILTON, THIS BUILDING FELL UPON EVIL TIMES AND HAS MOULDERED BEYOND RECOVERY ‘ 


4 
EE — - —— — . So ; 





Continued | . 

Hemingford Grey, nestling among ancient trees in the meadows which fringe the | have quietly dreamed as the world slipped by. One of them has dreamed itself 
River Ouse, in Huntingdonshire—one of the most pleasant of hamlets “in into decay, but even in its dotage it retains an atmosphere of charm of which 
England's green and pleasant land.” Edward Walker has taken two of its jewels dilapidation cannot rob it Another, once the “ Old Red Cow" inn, preserves 
and portrayed them in their settings—the church in the glory of its ancient trees something of its former title in the brilliant red-washed walls supporting its awry 
on the banks of the river: and the centuries-old Glebe Cottage that fronts the dormers and roof of thatch. Huntingdonshire has given us Hemingford Grey, Hilton 
village street from a charming old-world garden Not far from Hemingford Grey lies Green, Cromwell, and Stilton cheese: few counties can boast of a quartet more 


Hilton, with its typical English village green bordered by thatched cotteges that | truly English than that.—Drawings by Edward Walker, A.R.C.A (Lond) 
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FICTION OF THE MONTH. 











Big oe McCULLERS writes of the impassable solitude of the human heart: of its 

frustration, its lost endeavour, and the silence that absorbs its drama like cotton- 
wool. Nothing can break through that silence, or get an echo from it; yet still the heart 
craves for just one auditcr—one ideal confidant, who need not say anything, but who 
will always listen and understand. The setting is a factory town in the ‘‘ deep South ” ; 
the hero, if he can be called so, is a deaf-mute. No one ever noticed John Singer while he 
was happy—while he lived secluded with his own confidant. This was a deaf-mute like 
himself, only most unlike—a stupid and dreamy Greek, with a smug Buddha-ish expression 
on his fat face. To Antonapolous, Singer poured out all his thoughts, and felt they were 
received into that quiet wisdom ; for ten years they had shared a room, and their leisure 
hours. Then one day, after an illness, the Greek becomes very queer. All his friend’s 
savings go on bailing him out, or paying his fines for theft or indecency—and that is not the 
worst. He is at length removed to the state asylum, two hundred miles off. 

Now Singer has by no means lost his faith in this ideal confidant. He was distressed 
at Antonapolous’s condition ; he is far more wretched at being without him. The room 
in which he lived and ate with the Greek has become intolerable ; so he moves to a boarding- 
house, and gets his meals in the New York Café. And people suddenly begin to think that 
there is something about this man. They start going to see him, pouring out their inmost 
hearts. The child Mick confides to him her untaught passion for music, her wild and hopeless 
ambitions ; the negro doctor speaks of his race, its wrongs, its future. Jake Blount, drunk 
and mad with the oppression of the working-class and the sight of poverty in the midst of 
plenty, raves out the “ truth ”’ to the only creature, besides himself, of course, who appears 
to know. These are the inner circle—these, and Brannon, of the New York Café, who does 
not say much, whose leading motive is intelligent curiosity. But even strangers are 
impressed by Singer. And Singer follows none of them; half the tinge he does not under- 
stand what they say. But he agrees politely, and saves up everything to tell Antonapolous. 
‘The Heart is a Lonely Hunter ” (Cresset Press ; 9s. 6d.) is a sad story, but not harsh ; 
it is full of goodness, richer in character and content than I have space to describe. 

‘** Ride On Stranger ” (Gollancz ; 1os. 6d.) 
comes from Australia, and, as you would 
expect, from Kylie Tennant. In the very 
nature of things, it can’t have much plot ; 
the ugly duckling of Kerleuit moves from 
place to place, and then from job to job, 
trying to find out where she belongs—but 
though successful in everything, she is 
everywhere a stranger, detached, ironic. .. . 
Her first move is to a cracked aunt’s 
boarding-house ; when the aunt marries a 
‘healer”’ of ill-repute, Shannon goes to 
Sydney in her wake, and then runs away. 
She works .in a sweated restaurant ; in the 
Abbey of the Order of Human Brotherhood ; 
in Station 2RQ; in the Proletarian Club ; 
in the United Council for the Defence of 
Labour. She is tireless, quickly indis- 
pensable, surrounded by friends and wooers, 
and at heart completely indifferent. The 
last scene finds her back in Kerleuit, 
running her own farin—still alone, but fixed 
and self-sufficient. ‘‘ Ride On Stranger” 
has comedy and observation enough for 
half-a-dozen stories. It is packed with 
solid human béings, and varied activities ; 
the heroine, for all her strength of mind, 
is both charming and sympathetic ; while 
the background—the lovely, heady, sunny, 
squalid metropolis—would make any novel 
worth reading. 

Now we return to America, to the 
historical fiction being produced there in 
such abundance. However, ‘* The Day Must 
Dawn,” by Agnes Sligh Turnbull (Collins ; 
gs. 6d.), is not quite of the usual type. First 
of all, it is a good deal more modest ; and it 
has a vein of real and touching poetry. Mrs. 
Turnbull’s heroine is a pioneer’s wife in 
what was then the Back Country—a day’s 
ride from the little town of Pittsburg. Most -“‘The Lesson, 
of the younger men have gone off to fight the 
English ; those who remain are in constant 
peril from Indians, and scarcely know a 








THE NATIONAL GALLERY PICTURE OF THE MONTH : 


letters in a reading-book with a hat-pin or knitting-needle. A 
on which rests the book, stands a child in a cap patterned with orange, red and Greenies, following 
with eyes and finger the movement of the pointer. 
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AN EASTER CONCLAVE: RELIGION FROM ‘VARIOUS ANGLES. 


ASTER is obviously a suitable occasion for discussing books about religion, for at 
this time, when the central facts of the Gospel story are commemorated and the 
main tenets of the Christian faith reaffirmed, all shades of belief or doubt, as well as of 
opinion concerning Church policy and administration, will, it may be presumed, be mentally 
passed in review. Among the most prominent is one showing a nearer approach to the 
religious standpoint on the part of a philosophical writer and broadcaster who has hitherto 
stood aloof, namely, ‘‘Gop anp Evir.” By C. E. M. Joad (Faber; 8s. 6d.). Those 
familiar, as listeners to the Brains Trust debates, with Dr. Joad’s agility and exuberance 
in argument will understand that an adequate epitome of his book in a few words is 
quite impossible. It is, however, deeply interesting, especially in the more personal 
passages, and is marked by fearless candour, logical lucidity, and sincerity of purpose. 
As a young man at Oxford, he recalls, he became an agnostic, and subsequently a rationalist 
critic of the Church. ‘‘ It was only after the coming of the Nazis,” he writes, “‘ that my 
mind began again to turn in the direction of religion,’’ because of the increasing 
** obtrusiveness of evil,”’ particularly ‘“ the evils of cruelty, savagery, oppression, violence, 
egotism, aggrandisement, and lust for power. . One can only conclude that what 
the religions have always taught is true, and that evil is endemic in the heart of man.” 
Parts of the book—notably the chapter on ‘‘ The Christian Claim ’’—are still decidedly 
critical, hardly compatible with any surrender to dogmatism. In a final summary tabulating 
his main results, he says: ‘‘ These conclusions do on balance definitely point towards the 
religious view of the world ; they are, that is to say, on the positive side of agnosticism.” 
Moreover, he accepts the Church’s ethical message. ‘‘ We may not be able to go back to 
Christian orthodoxy, but of something that we have come to know as the Christian spirit 
our world stands desperately in need.”’ His inquiry is conducted throughout in a tone of 
courteous urbanity, and not without intellectual humility. ‘‘ Many men of better intelli- 
gence than myself,’ he says, ‘are able to accept what is to my reason unacceptable,” 
because they put the question not to reason, but to faith. ‘“‘ But what is your position if 
you have not already faith ? Surely in this event your reason must first be convinced.” 
A religious philosopher and _ historian 
likewise deplores the rise of embattled 
devilry, in ‘‘ THE JUDGMENT OF THE 
Nations.”’ By Christopher Dawson (Sheed 
and Ward; 8s. 6d.). ** The old landmarks 
of good and evil,’”’ we read, “‘ have been 
swept away. . . . The evils which the nine- 
teenth century thought that it had banished 
for ever—proscription and _ persecution, 
torture and slavery and the fear of sudden 
death—have returned, and with them new 
terrors. . . . We have discovered that evil, 
too, is a progressive force. The new 
paganism has nothing in common with the 
poetic idealisation of Hellenic myth: .. . 
it is the unloosing of the powers of the 
abyss—the dark forces chained by a 
thousand years of Christian civilisation.” 
The book is divided into two parts, dealing 
respectively with the disintegration of 
Western civilisation and the restoration 
of a Christian Order. The author urges 
a return to Christian unity, through the 
movement known as the Sword of the 
Spirit, inaugurated by the late Cardinal 
Hinsley, emphasising that its appeal “ is 
not confined to the Christians to whom it 
is primarily addressed, ’’ but that “* it should 
be the common cause of all who confess 
the name of Christ.” 

Mr. Dawson cites various Papal 
Encyclicals between 1878 and 1941, among 
them the prophetic warnings of Leo XIII., 
who, denouncing nineteenth-century secu- 
larism, *‘ declared that the human race was 
being hurried onwards to the verge of ruin.” 
Thus we arrive at a book conveying, 
authoritatively, the social views of the 
Roman Church, namely, *‘ THe Pores’ New 
Orpver”: A Systematic Summary of the 
Social Encyclicals and Addresses, from Leo 
XIII. to Pius XII. By Philip Hughes (Burns 
Oates and Washbourne ; 9s.). This book will 
naturally be of immense interest to Roman 


‘‘ THE LESSON ” ; BY CHARDIN (1699-1779). 
OIL ON CANVAS, 24} IN. HIGH BY 26} IN. WIDE. 


” by Jean-Baptiste Siméon Chardin, shows, right, a young girl in a green-blue dress, 
white aprom, undersleeves and fichu, and white cap with red and orange ribbons, pointing to the 


Behind the low, brown cupboard 


Chardin, an artist of the French School, was , 


. aa very . sociz born in Paris in 1699; he studied under, and entered the atelier of, Cazes and N..Coypel. He then > lics. and others too will find therein 
ques hour. But every moment of social worked under J. B. van Loo at Fontainebleau. He was a member of the Académie and tapissier of Catholics, and othe of ae Ht : 
happiness, every smallest pleasure, is such the.Louvre. He died in Paris in 1779. much valuable social criticism. Short 


a treat to them! This story, we are told, 
is founded on fact, and it has, indeed, the air of truth; 
pathetic journal reads like the real thing. 

* The Captain’s Wife,” by Eiluned Lewis (Macmillan; 7s. 6d.), is no less attractive, 
and, though a century nearer us in time, it hardly seems less remote. There is not much 
incident ; Captain Peters goes to sea, while his good and pretty wife stays at home and 
brings up their children, in a pleasant corner of Wales. And that is almost all, but 
Miss Lewis does it most beautifully. 

* Soldier of the Sea,” by R. W. Daly (Peter Davies; 8s. 6d.), is an American novel 
about the English Navy in its great years—the years just before Trafalgar. A better yarn, 
more thoroughly informed, and richer in stirring episodes, you could hardly find. True, as 
a concession to the Zeitgeist, Mr, Daly has imbued his hero with pacifism, and retired him 
on that account ; there is also a superfluous love interest, but the naval actions are splendid. 

‘The Green Orb,” by Chris Massie (Faber; 7s. 6d.), I found rather disappointing. 
It is the life-story of a madiman, seen chiefly through his own eyes—then suddenly trans- 
formed by his doctor's commentary. In fact, a species of thriller. Mr. Chris Massie is 
original, not a doubt of that ; and, in a rather stilted vein, he writes well. ‘But he has the 
serious drawback of not quite coming off. 

‘Mr. Bowling Buys a Newspaper,” by Donald Henderson (Constable ; 8s. 6d.), may 
be a good novel which I simply failed to enjoy. The trouble is that Mr. Henderson requires 

«sympathy for his * well-educated " thug, but “ poor” Mr. Bowling struck me as even 
less attractive than his victims. An unusual story, at any rate. 

‘A Song for the Angels,” by F. L. Green (Michael Joseph; 8s. 6d.), describes how 
Germany invaded a small republic, and how two leading men reacted in a small town. 
Mr. Green seems torn between pacifism and a sense that Hitler must be fought—which 
is very natural, but bas not, in this case, made a very good book. 

‘ The House of Lee,” by Gertrude Atherton (Eyre and Spottiswoode ; 8s. 6d.), is about 
a San Franciscan family of *‘ new poor,”’ and their game resolve to earn a living when they 
are forced to. Gertrude Atherton is, of course, a practised hand, even if she has not much 
to say, and if much of that is rather absurd, 

Mr. H. C. Bailey now gives us a full-length war thriller—and a good one, too—about 
fifth columnists in queer places. “ Mr, Fortune Finds a Pig " (Gollancz ; 8s. 6d.) is one of 
his best * Murders In Volume 2," by Elizabeth Daly (Eyre and Spottiswoode ; 7s. 6d.), 
is American, featuring the reappearance of a vanished governess from the fourth dimension, 
And very readable Kk. Jour, 


even Mrs. Murray’s homely, 





biographies of the four Popes are included. 

The highest Anglican authority bestows his “ imprimatur” on “ WispoM OF MEN ma 
An Anthology for Youth. Edited by J. A. G. Bruce. With Preface by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury (Faber ; 5s.). Dr. Temple commends the book as especially valuable ‘in 
schools and colleges, among members of * youth groups’ or ‘ youth movements.’ The 
compiler,” he adds, “ gains his contact with young minds chiefly as a master at Rugby.” 
The contents, consisting of short prose extracts, classified under the headings of Manhood, 
The Fight for Freedom, Man’s World, God’s World, and The Living Word, come from a 
wide variety of sources, mainly, but not entirely, modern. In a book emanating from 
Rugby one would have expected something from Thomas and Matthew Arnold. 

Dr. Joad quotes a sarcastic jibe, expressing the ideas of Left Wing agnostics, made by 
a House of Commons wit during a debate on the revised Prayer Book : ** For God’s sake 
don’t touch the Church of England! It is the only thing that stands between us and 
Christianity.” There seems to be some affinity between the point of view thus ironically 
suggested and that of a young Anglican parson, discontented with the official Church 
attitude towards social and ecclesiastical reform, and with his experiences as an Army 
chaplain. He voices -his grievances in a provocative book, partly autobiographical 
entitled “‘We Have Our Orpers.”” By Joseph McCulloch. With Introduction by the 
Very Rev. F. A. Iremonger, Dean of Lichfield (Michael Joseph ; 10s. 6d.). The author 
recalls a story of a certain Bishop who sent out a questionnaire to his clergy, asking, among 
other things: ‘What do you consider the greatest hindrance to your parish work ? ” 

‘One simple cleric,” Mr. McCulloch continues, “ had replied—* My wife, but God knows 
I love her still.” I knew that many of us clergy feel that the right re ply should be ‘ The 
Church of England, but God knows we love her still.""’ Later he says : “* The stra angle hold 
on the clergy of the Church of England is the grip of the Establishment.”” Dean Iremonger 
writes: “It is on its disestablishment that my hopes for the future of the Church 
of England (like Mr. McCulloch's) are set." All this—most of the book, in fact 
is matter for high clerical controversy, where, I feel, the mere layman would be 
foolish to rush in. 

Religion is not the primary subject, though incidental to the argument, in “* MAN THE 
Master.” By Gerald Heard (Faber ; ros. 6d.)._ This is a psychological study of the world’s 
prospects, rather above the head of the average reader, and taking its title from the 
author’s dictum, “ Man can be the master of his future.” ‘It seems clear,” he writes, 
‘that the starting-point . . . must be the Church. . . . Here is religion's 


opportunity.” Cuarces EE. Byves. 


“ 
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AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S EXPERIENCES IN LIEBENAU INTERNMENT CAMP. 
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- LIFE IN A WOMAN’S INTERNMENT CAMP IN LIEBENAU: THE “ICE CLUB,” WHERE INTERNEES, .f/ MISS KATHLEEN LAMBERT, WHOSE SKETCHES WE 
i WRAPPED UP AS WARMLY AS POSSIBLE, SAT IN THE CORRIDOR UNDER THE ONLY LIGHT, PUBLISH, SAYS, “WE. TOOK IT IN TURNS TO DO 
, 7 ’ ” 
y WORKING OR READING UNTIL THE SMALL HOURS. L WASHING-UP FATIGUE. 
HE drawings on this page and the descriptive —— . ((t/u ee 
y ‘ E : y Y hn”) My yi . «a 


information are by Miss Kathleen Lambert, 
who has just been repatriated after three and 
a half years in Germany. At Liebenau Camp 
there was a heterogeneous collection of some 
640 women and children with British or American 
passports, although English was the rarest ( 
language actually spoken. The captives had three We 
meals a day, ‘“ mostly of the liquid vegetable 4 igs t | 
variety,"’ and all took turns to do the washing- Seah | : : ° 14 ara (ae yi 
up, plates being tin, cups aluminium, and knives i Zz f ’ W 
and forks “ not of the stainless variety.” In the 
basement it was possible to cook hot dishes f 
from Red Cross parcel gifts. Some women had 
small electric stoves, others spirit cookers, and 
in ‘a narrow passage behind a row of cupboards 
was acorner for culinary needs. Trunks and suit- 
cases provided tables, mostly under strings of 
drying clothes.” Last August, as a “ reprisal” 
measure, eighty women were sent to live and 
sleep in a large but low basement hall, where 
they had previously held theatrical entertain- 
ments. A fancy-dress dance was being arranged, 
in which the hall Was to be decorated like the 
deck of a ship, and a half-finished backcloth can 
be glimpsed at the back of the stage. The 
German authorities stopped that attempt at 
gaiety! The eighty, with beds almost touching, 
for eight months dwelt in this very cold and 
damp dormitory, overrun with rats, mice and 
black-beetles. ‘‘ Lights out’ was at 9.30 p.m., and 
some who could not sleep at that hour, amid 
snores and other interruptions, formed an “ Ice 
Club,” sitting up until later hours, protected to 
some extent against the bitter cold with coats, 
mittens, and hot drinks, occupied in needlework 
or reading, able to see by the only light in a 
corridor. Stcch was their existence—but yet 
they kept cheerful. (Sketches by Kathleen Lambert.) —— =) 
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PART OF THE BASEMENT DORMITORY, WHERE EIGHTY SLEPT AND LIVED FOR EIGHT 

MONTHS. “THE PLACE WAS VERY COLD AND DAMP, WHILE RATS, MICE AND 

BLACK - BEETLES MADE LIFE MORE UNPLEASANT AND DIFFICULT.”” TRUNKS AND 
SUIT-CASES WERE TABLES. 





























ODD COOKING IN A CORNER OF THE BASEMENT—USED ALSO FOR A CORNER OF AN INTERNEE’S “ BEDROOM” AT LIEBENAU. ONE'S BED WAS ALSO ONE'S 
LAUNDRY WORK. INTERNEES COOKED HOT DISHES HERE FROM DINING-ROOM, LOUNGE, WARDROBE, LARDER AND LIBRARY. “ THESE VARIOUS 
RED CROSS PARCELS. TRUNKS WERE THE ONLY TABLES. DEPARTMENTS OFTEN GOT MIXED UP!” SAYS MISS LAMBERT. 
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HATEVER opinions may be held about the rook, 
he is certainly not so black as sometimes he is 
painted. Anyone who can obtain a close-up of the bird 
as he drops with a bounce on to a lawn or a golf green will 
see, when the sunlight burnishes his plumage, that so 
far from being a plain blackbird, he has four distinct 
shades of colouring. His beak and face are white, 
while the crown of his head is deep purple blue. The 
feathers on his back are strongly tinted with mauve and 
bronze and his tail is almost slate blue. He is indeed, as 
Mr. G. K. Yeates in his impartial biography declares, a 
beautiful bird. Nor is he less in company with his kind. 
He lives in flocks, he breeds in colonies ; and few sights 
are more engaging than when, in winter, such rookeries 
join one another at their communal dormitory in a wood, 
to perform their aerial acrobatics, wheeling in companies 
above the trees, before all rising in one great body, 
moved by some undiscoverable impulse, to retire to their 
woodland roost. 

Such is a view of the rook by an observer who reserves 
his opinions ; and it cannot be concealed that there is more 
than one opinion about rooks in the plural. The rook is 
a bird of the farm and there are many farmers who 
declare that he pillages the grain, and that the grain 
the rooks steal from the fields, and the injury they do 
to the roots are not offset by the caterpillars, the 
grubs and the insects they devour on grassland and 
in the woods. The partisans of the rook point to the 
damage the beetles, leather-jackets, wire-worms and 
grubs do to agriculture, and to the damage to 
oak-trees and other vegetation that oak-leaf roller 
caterpillars wreak in the woods, and claim that the 
rooks which devour these pests by the million are 
friends of untold worth to the farmer. Many 
farmers agree; others, as we have said, do not. 

The view that the rook does pay for his depre- 
dations in the harvest fields by his exertions in the 
months before the harvest offers temptations to 
him is taken by several of our correspondents, and 
is stated with persuasive skill by the Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds. They do not deny 
that the rooks take their toll of the cornfields 
in harvest time. But in the three months, May, June 
and July, they pay for these sorties by théir counter- 
balancing consumption of injurious insects. Broadly, the 
Society’s view is that the rook is insectivorous, and his 
descent on the cornfields is no other than is provoked by 
an easy opportunity to pick up food without digging or 
even looking for it. The Society supports this view by 
the testimony of farmers. Nevertheless, it must be stated 
that a high authority on the natural history of birds, 





A FEW ROOKS VISIT THE ROOKERY BEFORE NESTING: THESE VISITS BECOME 
MORE FREQUENT AND PROLONGED ABOUT FEBRUARY, AND ABOUT THE MIDDLE 
OF MARCH THE BIRDS RETURN TO BEGIN FAMILY LIFE AGAIN. 


whose name we have not permission to quote, does not 
accept this view, but offers the alternative opinion that 
the rook, though insectivorous, has acquired a grain- 
feeding habit and will not relinquish it. In an opposite 
way the Kea parrot of New Zealand, which was insectivorous, 
acquired a carnivorous habit which was deadly to the 
sheep on which it alighted. 

In support of the more hostile opinion is the evidence 
of Dr. Collinge who has been examining rooks’ crops for 
more than thirty years and who, on the evidence, inclines, 
though less strongly than at one time, to place the rook 
among birds injurious to the farmer. As the outcome of 
one of his earlier inquiries he wrote that two-thirds of 
the food of the rock consisted of grain and the percentage 
was still higher if roots were added. This verdict was 
confirmed by the inquiries of a British Association Com- 
mittee, which noted nevertheless that the percentage of 
grain was very high from September to May (when the 
native birds are reinforced by Continental immigrants), 
but fell to a low level in May, June, July and August. In 
those months the insect diet was undoubtedly of great 
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THE LIFE AND ECONOMICS OF THE 
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benefit to the farmer because its percentage of wireworms 
and leather-jackets was very high. 

These combined declarations, described as museum 
investigations by the impartial G. K. Yeates, have no 
doubt weighed with the Board of Agriculture in placing 
the rook, in certain circumstances, on its Index Purgatorius 
of birds that are too much with us. But before the rook’s 
position in rural economy can be determined the whole 
rook population should be accounted, because it is evident 
that there might be too many where least wanted and the 
balance against the community would be upset thereby, 
and because of the general principle that it is ‘always 
dangerous to upset the balance of Nature. 

More knowledge is wanted and steps have been taken 
to obtain it by two independent censuses of rooks and 
rookeries over considerable areas, and these are at the 










THE ROOK: HIS PLUMAGE IS NOT BLACK, BUT PURPLE 
BLUE, BRONZE AND SLATY BLUE. A WHITE BEAK AND 
FACE COMPLETE THE FOUR-COLOUR SCHEME, 


Photographs by A. R. Thompson. 


service of the 
Board of Agri- 
culture which has 
undertaken no 
country-wide cen- 
sus of its own. 
The census begun 
ae: a ee 
Alexander in the 
Oxford Region 
and Upper 
Thames Basin is 
supplemented by 
narrower counts 
in the East 
Midlands, North 
Wales and a num- 
ber of areas in 
Scotland. From 
this survey the 
authors arrive at 
some general con- 
clusions, such as 
that rooks are 
influenced in the 
choice of a home 
by altitude near- 
ness of rivers, and 
prefer a loamy 
soil on chalk to a 
heavy one on clay. 
The numbers of 
nests counted rise from 6750 about Oxford to 64,000 in 
the East Midlands in England; to 8000 in North 
Wales, and to 23,800 in the Perth district of Scotlahd, 
with densities rising from 16 to the square mile in Mid- 
lothian to 30 about Oxford, and 46 round Edinburgh. 

A census directed by Mr. A. Roebuck embraces the 
counties of Notts, Leicester, Rutland, Derby, and Lincoln- 
shire, which together offer marshes, fens, chalk wolds, a 
seaboard, mountains in Derbyshire, Charnwood Forest, 
and a granite area in Leicestershire, and three rivers, the 
Trent, Welland and Witham for the rook’s choice. The 
rainfall is 25 inches in Lincolnshire, 50 inches in Derbyshire. 
General inferences are that the “‘ rook is a bird of the 
farm,” that his population is at its highest on good land, 
and sinks to nothing on bad, and that his definition of 
good land is that which is near a river because rivers in- 
fluence husbandry, and so there will be grassland, a 
paddock near his rookery, and a feeding-ground close by. 
Otherwise he is as sufficiently satisfied with a bleak hill-top 
as a sheltered dell and has a taste for the proximity of 
towns, like riverine Leicester, Loughborough, and Melton 
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Mowbray. Charnwood Forest has few rooks: a rookery 
was begun at Ashby-de-la--Zouch but was abandoned, 
and in the middle of Notts there is a large area without a 
rook. The density is 44 to the square mile in Derby, 
47 in Rutland, 40 in Leicestershire, and 35 in Notts— 
very equal. The census notes that, taking one year with 
another, the numbers of nests do not change. A footnote 
lists Scotch fir, elm, oak, beech, horse chestnut, holm oak, 
even holly and, in Notts, a high hawthorn as trees chosen 
for the rookery, with elastic swaying branches that will 
not be brittle after the winter a necessity. The idea that 
rooks know when a tree is decaying is sound. Both censuses 
agree that rookeries have defined feeding territories. 
Having first recorded some considerations which must 
be reckoned in examining the effect of the rook population 
as a whole on the rook’s economic position we may now 
return to his private and communal life. Firstly, there is 
the rookery. It may be small, with as few as five or six 
nests in fewer trees ; or as big as the rookery at Stodmarsh, 
in East Kent, where some 350 nests were counted. During 
the winter the rooks leave their rookery untenanted, visiting 
it only now and then to see that all is well, and sleeping 
in the communal roosts, of which something more has 
to be said. These visits become more frequent and 
prolonged about February, and about the middle of 
March they return to begin family life again. 
The rooks’ first problem on return is the choice 
of a nesting site. The old position is taken up, when 
possible, by the same pair of birds. If the winter’s 
storms have altogether destroyed their nest, a new 
one is built : otherwise the season’s nest may be super- 
imposed on the old one, with newly broken sticks and 
a lining of moss and dried tufts of grass. Both male 
and female are the architects, though in the later 
stages the male is only the builder’s foreman. Rooks 
appear to pair for life, and sometimes the eggs are 
laid while building is still in progress. The date 
when eggs are expected is about March 20, and in- 
cubation occupies about eighteen days. The average 
number of eggs is four. During incubation the male 
rook is the best of husbands and feeds his wife, 
who rarely leaves the nest, as if she were his chick. 
Of the four eggs hatched, rarely more than two nestlings 
survive the vicissitudes of time and accident, and generally 
only one is left before next year comes round. In May the 
accident that may befall is the onset of the rook-shooters 
in pursuit of “ rook pies.” It is a practice that has sur- 
vived all reasoning, and took its origin from the super- 
stition that the thinning of a rookery was a condition of 
its future preservation. Whether the shooting of helpless 
fledglings is a sport must be left to the conscience of 
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A ROOKERY IN APRIL: THE DATE WHEN EGGS ARE EXPECTED IS ABOUT 


MARCH 20, AND 
PERIOD THE MALE ROOK IS MOST ASSIDUOUS IN FEEDING HIS MATE. 


INCUBATION OCCUPIES ABOUT 18 DAYS. DURING THIS 


sportsmen who ordinarily do not pot sitting birds. The thinning 
of rookeries is another matter, and depends on the question 
whether the thinning out in this or that locality is economi- 
cally desirable. The Board of Agriculture in a leaflet 
which is much more judicial than its critics allow, declared 
that in given circumstances it should be undertaken. 
Whether it is or is not depends on a fuller knowledge of 
the whole population of rooks, their food and disposition 
than has yet been acquired. 

The young rook that has survived the month of May 
will then be on the wing, and in August will singly, or in 
company with adult rooks, be scouring the country for 
food about the farms or in the woods. The activities of 
the rooks in caterpillar-ridden woods is a sight of inspiring 
activity. Their operations in the farmers’ fields, which 
go unnoticed in insect times, are less admired, or admirable, 
when the corn harvest is being gathered. 

We have tried to present the problem fairly: and 
there is little to add beyond the personal opinion that the 
rook, both on account of its habits and its attractiveness, is an 
asset to our land which it would be tragic to lose or diminish. 
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ITALY LOSES A PROMINENT COLONIAL SOLDIER: 
GENERAL ALBERTO MANNERINI CAPTURED BY THE 
EIGHTH ARMY NEAR THE WADI AKARIT. 


General Mannerini was formerly G.O.C., Sahara Command, and 

one of Italy’s most prominent colonial soldiers. He was cap- 

tured with all his staff when his force was cut off in the Wadi 

Akarit fighting by the New Zealanders, his t having 

been appropriated by Rommel for the withdrawal of German 

troops. General Mannerini won the M.C. in World War I. when 
fighting with the Allies. 


LIEUT.-COMMANDER PETER SCOTT, ARTIST-SAILOR SON 
OF THE EXPLORER, PHOTOGRAPHED AFTER HIS ACTION 
AGAINST GERMAN ARMED TRAWLERS. 


One of the three light coastal ships which attacked and routed 

three German armed trawlers near Le Havre on the night of 

April 15 was commanded by Lieut.-Commander Peter Markham 

Scott, M.B.E., R.N.V.R., son of Captain Scott, the famous 

Arctic explorer. In peacetime, Peter Scott is well known for 

his distinctive paintings of wild fowl, and since the war has 
designed camouflage for destroyers. 


AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE VAST SKODA ARMAMENT WORKS AT PILSEN 
320-ACRE worksnop§ WERE HEAVILY BLITZED BY R8.A.F. BOMBERS ON APRIL 16. 


launched 
and on the great chemical centre of Mannheim-Ludwigshafen. 
something like 60,000 work-people are now employed in the Skoda Works, which, with the already-blitzed Krupps 
factory and the Schneider plant at Le Creusot, represent about two-thirds of the German arms industry 

Skoda Works specialises in guns, but also produces tanks, U-boat armour, and vast quantities of ammunition 


On the night of Friday, April 16, R.A.F. heavy bombers 


the Skoda Works at Pilsen 
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THE CAMERA RECORDS A GLOBAL 
OF WAR NEWS. 


MISCELLANY 


A “ JEEP”’-CARRYING GLIDER OF THE U.S. ARMY AIR FORCE IS TILTED FORWARD 
FOR ITS ‘‘ CARGO” TO BE BACKED INTO POSITION IN THE FUSELAGE. 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found a picture of a cargo aircraft designed to carry a 

fighter ’plane packed into its fuselage. Here is another form of modern aerial transport 

as applied to the needs of war. It is a glider used for carrying “‘ jeeps” for long distances 

across difficult country to forward troops. The nose of the glider hinges open, four men 

lift the tail, and the “jeep” is backed into the fuselage. Gliders have been used for 
various purposes in the North African campaign. 


KING FAROUK OF EGYPT ARRIVING AT THE DIANA THEATRE, CAIRO, FOR 
A GALA PREMIERE OF THE FILM, ‘* DESERT victory.” GENERAL SIR 
MAITLAND WILSON WAS ALSO PRESENT. 


A packed audience at the Diana Theatre, Cairo, on April 1, saw a gala premiére of the film 

“* Desert Victory,” when the audience included the King of Egypt and General Sir Henry 

Maitland Wilson, C.-in-C., Middle East. ‘‘ Desert Victory,” probably the most famous 

of all war films, is now sweeping America in what may be a record-breaking run, and is 
being shown in thousands of cinemas in Russia, China, and other countries. 


IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA, WHOSE MR. ANTHONY EDEN 


their greatest night attack of the year on 
It is believed that a joint session of 


America 


ADDRESSING A 
OF COMMONS AND THE SENATE IN 
Following in Mr. Churchill’s footsteps, Britain's Foreign Minister, Mr. Anthony Eden, addressed 
the Canadian House of Commons and the Senate duri 
In his speech, at Ottawa on April 1, Mr. Eden, dealing with the 
that there was only one security for mankind in respect of them all 
totally disarmed and in no position ever to try their strength again. 


‘ ol HeB ’ 

OF GENERAL MONTGOMERY, 

PAINTED BY NEVILLE LEWIS, AND BROUGHT HOME 
TO ENGLAND BY MR. CHURCHILL. 


When Mr. Churchill visited General Montgomery in the desert, 

the General asked him if he would take back to England this 

portrait, painted at Eighth Army H.Q. by Neville Lewis, a 

member of the Royal Society of Portrait Painters. The Prime 

Minister obliged, and the portrait has now arrived at Amesbury 

School, Hindhead, whose headmaster, a friend of Montgomery, 
is looking after the General's son. 


A DESERT PORTRAIT 


KISCH, C.B., CHIEF ENGINEER OF 
THE EIGHTH ARMY, KILLED IN ACTION IN TUNISIA 
DURING THE ADVANCE TOWARDS SOUSSE. 


Brigadier Frederick H. Kisch, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., as Chief 
Engineer of the Eighth Army, shouldered the responsibility of 
carrying out the many dangerous duties falling to the Sappers 
in modern desert warfare. It was while he was in the most 
advanced area below Sousse, helping to deal with an enemy 
minefield, that two mines exploded, killing him and two brother- 
Officers. Aged 54, he leaves two sons by his second wife. 
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JOINT SESSION OF 
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his recent visit to 
xis Powers, declared 
to ensure that they were 
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HE essential thing to remember about 
the resistance of China to the aggres- 
sion of Japan is that she has continued, and 
continues, to resist. Much else that is 
written or said about her is coloured by 
sentiment: our sentiment about her, Ameri- 
can sentiment, her own sentiment. The 
horror felt by the outside world about her 
long and completely unmerited sufferings, 
about the millions of slain and starved and 
homeless, about the merciless ring of steel clamped upon 
her richest territories and barring off the rest from the 
outer world ; the efforts of her own spokesmen to induce 
the mass of the people to see the pitiably thin silver lining 
to the dark clouds, the tendency to magnify small suc- 
cesses or turn bare avoidance of disaster into success— 
these are all natural and indeed praiseworthy. But in 
a sense they obscure the situation. One could hardly 
expect Chungking to put a bare profit-and-loss account 
before the nation. We did not do so in the year between 
the evacuation from Dunkirk and Hitler’s attack on 
Russia; if we had, the credit column, despite the Battle 
of Britain and the African victories, would have made 
sorry reading. China would have to take into the account 
not only threats, but also martyrdom. Yet the fact that 
there is no such account may make 
us at least overlook the full signifi- 
cance of the great and glorious asset, 
the long resistance to the armed 
might of Japan. After all these years 
China is still unconquered and ready 
to continue the struggle, though 
still, as she has been all along, with- 
out arms for the purpose. There, 
with the sentiment stripped. away, 
lies the heart. 

The resistance of which I have 
spoken has been of the nature of 
guerilla warfare on a very large 
scale. But warfare of this type is 
generally waged by small bodies of 
men, very much inferior in numbers 
to their opponents and operating in 
difficult country, such as mountains 
or forests. The number of Chinese 
under arms is much greater than 
that of the Japanese opposed to 
them, and the country is in the main 
easy, the chief obstacles being water- 
courses and seasonal floods. There 
is really only one feature of the 
country which favours the Chinese : 
its vast extent. The Japanese are 
relatively tied to ports, railways and 
such main roads as exist. When a 
Japanese force has invaded new 
territory, it has marched well closed 
up. The usual Chinese tactics have 
consisted in skirmishing frontally, 
and meanwhile sending strong forces 
to harass the enemy’s flanks and 
perhaps even penetrate behind him 
and cut him off. Yet it would be 
to give a false notion of the Sino- 
Japanese War to suggest that the 
plight of the enemy has then become 
comparable to what it would be if he 
were similarly enveloped by a 
European army. He is, in fact, 
enveloped by an army the vast 
majority of which is equipped only 
with small-arms, with a handful of 
machine-guns and an_ infinitesimal 
proportion of artillery. The enemy 
is enclosed in a very light net. A 
slash here or there easily cuts it, 
but it is impossible to slash all round 
at one moment, and even if the 
whole net should be cut to ribbons 
a new one may be formed if the 
enemy stays where he is or attempts 
to continue his advance. 

The net becomes troublesome. 
Sometimes it is troublesome enough 
to lead to a Japanese retreat. Yet 
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China has, however, one weapon which she had applied 
whole-heartedly and with great effect. That is the tactics 
of ‘‘ scorched earth,” a phrase which came from China 
originally. Other belligerents have practised the policy, 
but few so thoroughly. It has contributed to limit 
Japanese penetration, but at a terrible cost for the Chinese. 
It has entailed hunger, even starvation, for vast numbers 
of Chinese, and where these have been avoided, virtual 
exile—for the word applies when families have to move 
hundreds of miles to areas where the conditions and even 
the people are utterly different from their own—for far greater 
numbers still. In any case, famine comes easily in a 
country where the communications are sparse to begin 
with and have deteriorated as a result Of war. When 
local crops fail, the means for bringing in food from outside 














CHINESE AIR FORCE READY TO TAKE OFF 














CAF. PILOTS COMPLETE TRAINING 


GENERAL CHEMMAULT, “FLYING TIGERS” LEADER, WITH OWE OF HIS PILOTSPOR FIVE 
VEARS HE WAS CHIEF INSTRUCTOR OF CAF. CADETS. 
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there are about twenty-five Japanese 
divisions, including some of the best and 
most highly trained, but the faces of these 
troops are turned northward in _ the 
direction of the Russian frontier, though 
they show no immediate sign of taking 
action against the Soviets. Numerically, 
of course, the Chinese troops under arms 
are in great superiority. Various con- 
flicting figures have been given, but it 
is safe to say that they number over 2,000,000. The 
important point, however, is the superiority of the 
Japanese armament. Of heavy equipment, China has 
none. She has very little artillery, and it has come 
from outside by roads which are now barred. The only 
relatively powerful weapons which she can yet manufacture 
herself are mortars, though she can produce some artillery 
ammunition of the lightest nature. In such circumstances, 
numbers count for little. : 

In the air, the balance is even more heavily against her. 
This leaves practically all her built-up areas at the mercy 
of the Japanese. It is a state of affairs all the more to be 
regretted because the Chinese aptitude for military aviation 
is greater than that of the Japanese. The Italian General 
Lordi has privately put it on record that the Japanese 
sent to Italy for air training after 
the last war, on being put through 
the tests then current, gave very 
bad reactions, and these were con- 
firmed by their performances in 
the air. Some fifteen years later the 
Italian General was placed in charge 
of the Italian Air Mission to China. 
He expected the Chinese to be on 
the same level, but, to his surprise, 
discovered that both their reactions 
and their performances were good, 
distinctly superior to those of the 
Japanese. The Chinese faults are 
of a different type: impatience, 
rashness and dislike of going through 
the full routine of training; but 
there can be little doubt that 
they would, on the whole, make 
better pilots and air crews than 
the Japanese if given the oppor- 
tunities. But it must be added that 
it would not profit the Chinese 
to any very great extent to possess 
larger numbers of aircraft in the 
present state of the war. When 
the tide turns in the Far East and 
the Pacific, they will need them. It 
must also be realised that the 
projects, so often put forward, of 
using China as a base for the 
bombing of Japan by American 
aircraft would be difficult to carry 
out in the present circumstances. 
Aircraft require communications, like 
other arms. It might be possible 
to mount an air offensive against 
Japan entirely based upon air 
supplies, but it would be small 
and weak. 

Japan’s policy in China has 
fluctuated. At one moment it has 
been based on terrorism pure and 
simple. Just at present it has 
veered round in the direction of 
conciliation, though this is clumsy 
and in many ways insincere. Yet 
it seems that the Japanese intend 
to accord more freedom and initia- 
tive, for the time being, at all 
events, to the puppet Nanking 
Government. Probably they hope 
to use this as a bridge, though, 
in view of the history of the past 
six years, their prospects of suc- 
cess do not look promising. If it 
fails, Japan will very probably go 
back again to terrorism, though it 
should be noted that her resources 
in shipping and aircraft are now 
fully extended upon other fronts, 














there is no certainty in such circum- CHINA’S ENTHUSIASTIC YOUNG AIR FORCE PILOTS. 
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wil suffer muc OSS yond =the East. Intensive training of young Chinese pilots by the famous American Volunteer Group, the “Flying Tigers, 


notably that of New Guinea and 
the Solomons, so that she is un- 


snapping up of a few stragglers and and advanced training by American “ace” flyers on the Thunderbird and Luke fields in Arizona, have had great likely to be in a position to 
a few men hit by the bullets of results. American observers have reported that among the fled s pilots of eleven United Nations training at ruffe it in China as easily as 
4 Thunderbird Field, the Chinese were among the smartest and best disciplined, and showed the most encouraging record she has done in the past. No 


snipers. Nor can it be doubted that 
some of the Japanese retreats have 
not been due to Chinese pressure, 
but have been carried out when 


in flying. In the Burma campaign, Chinese pursuit and bombing squadrons destroyed many Japanese positions and 
troop concentrations, and since then the Chinese Air Force has consistently bombed and rh? Japanese- 
occupied aerodromes in China with telling effect. Although not great in numbers, the youthful G.A.F., born in 1932, 
has already built a great reputation for skill and courage. ‘Our bodies and ‘planes will crash with enemy positions’ 
is One of the most often quoted slogans to be found in China’s aviation schools, whose pupils yield nothing in 


attack upon Russia seems probable, 
unless Russia should suffer a 
catastrophic defeat, because it 





the enemy has done what he has 

set out to do. They often appear 

mysterious to us when we hear of them, and they 
may be due to various reasons, but one important 
reason for these Japanese expeditions has, in the past, 
been search for loot. It may be thought there is 
little for the enemy to loot in China still within the 
reach of his arm. In fact there are often stored crops 
of rice, which are useful in easing the difficulties of 
supply. There may also be small accumulations of goods, 
smuggled in by one means or another, which are even 
more valuable. In some cases, by the time they have 
accumulated the enemy may have discovered how they 
came, where they went and what is their nature. We 
must, none the less, remember that this war has been 
going on for upwards of six years, and that if the chief 
point which strikes as we contemplate the length of that 
period is the agony endured by China, it also suggests a 
considerable strain upon Japan, The sum total of the 
Japanese losses in the type of warfare I have described 
must already be high, and there have been some incidents 
of a more sanguinary nature, though, I believe, not lately. 


suicidal courage to the Japanese. 


are often lacking, so that even if the total resources of the 
country would suffice to keep the whole population above 
the starvation lime, it is extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to bring relief to the district. At present there 
is famine in the province of Honan, in Central China. 
People are dropping dead in the fields and on the roads. 
At the same time, there has been a great exodus of unfor- 
tunates, scarcely strong enough to travel, but trekking 
slowly to districts where they may hope to find a little 
sustenance, 

The Japanese forces in China number at present twenty 
divisions, with sixteen independent brigades. This would 
represent between 300,000 and 400,000 troops in combatant 
formations. Japan, perhaps, needs fewer lines of com- 
munication troops than any other State with an army 
equipped on modern lines, so that, though it is not possible 
to give even an approximate figure for these, it may be said 
with confidence that it is a low one. In addition, Japan 
has at her disposal some 300,000 Chinese troops of the 
puppet Government of Nanking. In Manchuria and Korea 


pays Japan better to continue on 
the present lines, and her fishing 
agreement is valuable to her. 

Little that is objective has been written about the 
situation in China. I have striven to make this article as 
much so as possible, because I believe that military problems 
become blurred when sentiment is permitted to surround 
them. I may be blamed for writing in a manner apparently 
cold and detached. But the fact remains that the war 
has stagnated in China since the closure of the Burma 
Road, and that this is largely due to the fact that China 
has for the time being been effectively cut off from the 
outside world. Until contact has been re-established 
there can be small hope of her liberation. The most 
promising first step would be the reconquest of Burma, and 
that is a task which can obviously not be carried out for some 
little time to come. It remains, however, to be recognised 
that China is performing a valuable piece of work for the 
cause of the United Nations in containing, and to some 
extent immobilising, a considerable Japanese army. This 
cannot be removed, and I doubt whether it can be 
substantially reduced. 
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Engineering 
takes 
wings ... 


= a8" 
= —— — 


(F.. have been the achievements of 
engineering. The automobile and _ the 





aeroplane are, by themselves, eloquent of ‘its 
universality. But its potentialities are only now in 
full flood. 

If the cars produced by such companies as Morris 
or Wolseley were good cars because they came 


The 








will be the contribution to motoring of the 
Nuffield Organization as a complete and compact 
unit, whose engineering and technical experience 
in recent years has raised it to a pre-eminent 
position among the most important industrial 
undertakings of this country. © 





Morris Motors Ltd., 
Wolseley Motors Ltd., The 
M.G. Car Co. Ltd., Riley 


A CORNERSTONE OF BRITAIN'S INDUSTRIAL STRUCTURE 


(Coventry) Ltd., Morris 
Commercial Cars Ltd., S.U. 
Carburetter Co. Ltd., 





Nuffield Mechanizations 
Ltd, Nuffield Tools - 
Gauges Ltd., Motris 


Industries Exports Ltd. 








FAMOUS QUEENS... 





HIGHLAND 
QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


was first for quality and value in Queen 
Victoria's day. It has retained this pre- 
eminence through five reigns by a complete 
control of the sources of supply and strict 
supervision of all processes of blending and 
maturing. 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., 
LEITH, EDINBURGH. 


Distilleries: 
Glen Moray-Glenlivec, Morayshire, 
and Glenmorangie, Ross-shire. 


16** The Queen's Lancers 










Nietee on 
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Queen's of the honour of being first in the field. 









Regiment raised in 1759 by Col. Burgoyne. George Ill named it Queen's Light Dragoons in 1766. 
Became Lancers in 1815 and known as I6th (Queen's) Light Dragoons. Was the first lancer 
regiment to serve in India (1822) and the first British lancers to use the lance in action 
Although many lancer regiments have since earned undying glory, nothing can rob the [6th 
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Please leave Horlicks for those who need it most 


ONE REASON why Horlicks is scarce 
is that it is included in emergency 
rations supplied to sailors and airmen, 
who may have 'to live for many days 
without normal supplies of food. 


Horlicks also goes to hospitals, to 
certain war factories, and to miners who 
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are doing vital work under most trying 
conditions. 

Nevertheless, some Horlicks is still 
being supplied to the shops. Please 
leave it for those who need it most. 
And make Horlicks by mixing it with 
water only. The milk is already in it. 


HORLICKS 














ASK YOUR TAILOR 


TO CUT YOUR NEW SUIT IN 





SCOTLAND’S HARDEST 
WEARING CLOTH 














including Purchase Tax 


* Eclipse ”” Blades are now made only 
in the popular slotted pattern, and 
though scarcer than usual, they are still 
obtainable by those on the lookout 
for clean and comfortable shaving. 


Obtainable only from Retailers. 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 


We), tele), mel 2 are. 
BYRON HOUSE ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.! 








“NOTES ON 


ANTIQUE SILVER” 
No. 2 (Price 2/6) 
By Commander G. E. P. HOW, R.N. 


(Restricted to 1,000 copies for private 
circulation only.) 


A few copies of ‘ Notes No.1’ are 
still available at the same price. 
Published by 
HOW (of Edinburgh, Ltd.}, 
27, SLOANE ST., LONDON, S.W.1 











FieELD CoNSOLIDATED 
Aircrart SERVICES v= 


ag 


AND SUBSID ARY COMPANIES 


TOLLERTON AIRCRAFT SERVICES LTD. 
FIELD AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS & EQUIPMENT LTD. 


REPAIR 3 MAINTENANCE 


AIRCRAFT : ENGINES - INSTRUMENTS 








Gnd» ADAGES N°10 


Well begun is half done 
—but before you begin 
work in the garden safe. 
guard your hands against 
cuts, scratches and possible infec- 
tion with ANDY Garden Gloves, 
They 're comfortable, washable, 
and wet won't harden them. 
Get a pair to-day ! 
“« These are the gloves you have 
heard about.” 


2/6 per pair from all Iron- 
mongers and Stores, or 2/9 
post free (state size and send 
| coupon per pair) from— 


TEDSON THORNLEY 4 Co. 
Rochdale 
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T) fact that is made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for « export 
ie Fate “ goods ‘ oO 
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WON THEIR LAURELS IN PEACE 


ARE PLAYING THEIR PART IN WAR 








WILL MEET THE NEEDS OF THE FUTURE 














Give generously to 


TheRoyal Air Force 
Benen Fund 











PHILLIPS & POWIS AIRCRAFT LIMITED 














is worth remembering when you are able to 
replace them with newer models after the war. 
Meanwhile, use your electric fire sparingly— 
in the interests of Fuel Economy—and do try 
to-avoid its use between 8 a.m. and | p.m. when 
the demand on the supply system is greatest. 
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Articles of enduring charm and 


When you call at 














of priceless value processed from HALIFAX | 
relics of the Nova Scotia 
HOUSES of PARLIAMENT SAINT JOHN | 
and sold for the benefit of the Maw Brunswick 
ui : Wr e aoe MONTREAL 
. . * | i Quebec or 
Radiant Electric Fires paren VANCOUVER 
lyn Castilian at SINCE 1858 British Columbia 


Authenticity 
The material is offered 


°,@ 

signed by ft 
subject to remaining unsold Sir Vincent ri is onso S 

rave maf many _ Baddeley, K.C.B ee R ” 
choc rom 
to ease . y on behalf Red or EXPO T (Aquatuge paper) 
eminent artists 
Cross, given aoa gate sad : 
all aaene hen | Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices 

at moderate prices “In Bond" for passenger and crew use. 
Fr ’ i 


FIRST e FOREMOST e HOTTEST 


Ferranti Ltd., Moston, Manchester, 10. 








London Office: Bush House, Aldwych, W.C. 2. 


For home or garden 


ir. 
Th ti 1 
e Testing Time 

BEFORE the war, Ferranti Fires were sold 
chiefly on their ability to provide abundant 
radiant heat quickly. That they were robustly 
made, of the finest metals, was not unduly 
stressed, for the name Ferranti was assurance 
of quality. 

NOW, when new fires are no longer 
obtainable, is the testing time of pre-war 
quality. Those who own Ferranti models have 

é reason to commend their choice. There are, 
we know, many 1930 to 1939 Ferranti 
models still in regular use. 

HOW your domes- 
tic appliances stand up to war-time demands 

a. 
































Write for designs list. Enclose 24d. stamp 














HS | LONDON STONECRAFT, Lu. ccs's:| Laut DUL LLG Oa ers 
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Good AS ... GOOD WHISKY 


JOHNNIE WALKER 


Born 1820—still going strong 





